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Painting in the Kangra Valley 


Painting is a powerful medium to express human emotions by way of 
colours within the linear rhythm. References to pictorial art in ancient Indian 
literature reveal that the tradition of wall painting had been in vogue for 
religious edifices as well as in royal palaces since the days of yore. In the 
Vishnudharmottara Purana, formulated circa 5th century CE, the chapter 
‘Chitrasutra’ is solely devoted to the precepts of painting. The tradition of 
illustrated manuscripts also indicates that painting in India was prevalent 
even in ancient times. The beginnings of Indian miniature painting can be 
traced to the illustrated manuscripts created on palm leaves—illustrations 
in the Prajnaparamita, an ancient Buddhist manuscript painted in the 
Pala style of Bengal circa 11th century, are perhaps the earliest Known 
specimens of Indian miniature painting. Since a palm leaf is about three 
inches wide, the paintings were usually small in size. Introduction of paper 
in the 14th century led to an increase in the size of the paintings. Initially, 
painting was confined to mythological anecdotes narrated in sacred 
books, but, with the passage of time, the art form incorporated ideals and 
aesthetics related to human life. These paintings are significant not only 
from the aesthetic point of view but also because they shed valuable light 
on the social and cultural conditions of human society in that particular era. 


The glorious journey of Indian painting, spanning roughly 2,000 years, 
began with the murals of Ajanta and came to a rest in the mid-19th 
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century In the princely states of north-western Himalayas, flowering into 
what has been termed as ‘Pahari’ miniature painting. Emerging frorn the 
magnificent murals of the dark caves of Ajanta, Indian painting stood 
for a while at the threshold of the Pala school of Bengal and the Jain 
school of art then emerging in Gujarat. The illustrated manuscripts of 
the Pala and Jain schools are the earliest available documents of Indian 
art. The effects of the Jain school later became dominant in western 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, where it flourished in the ateliers of the Rajput 
rulers. The Rajput painting of this phase was characterised by the 
Malwa style of central India and Mewar painting of Rajasthan, which had 
remained distinct and untouched by the influence of Mughal painting. 
Similarly, another important school of Rajput painting had taken root in 
the 16th century—prevalent from Delhi to Jaunpur—and was known as 
the Chaurapanchasika school. The famous ‘Palam’ Bhagavata Purana 
painting series (PI. 1), created in 1555 by the artist duo Nana and Mitha, 
presents glimpses of indigenous Rajput art in the Chaurapanchasika 
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style. An illustrated manuscript inspired by this school was discovered 
in Kangra in the year 1977. This illustrated manuscript of the Devi 
Mahatmya, painted in 1552, Is the first specimen of this painting style, 
and is now preserved in the Himachal State Museum, Shimla.! (PI. 2) 


Indian painting was further enriched with the introduction of new subjects 
and techniques advanced by Persian artists, who set up royal ateliers during 
the reign of Mughal emperor Akbar. The art of painting reached new heights 
under the art-loving Akbar and his successors. New subject matter and 
techniques were incorporated in painting by the Persian masters working 
under Mughal patronage in collaboration with Indian painters, producing 
a sublime style of pictorial art. It was in such harmonious conditions that 
Mughal painting strode forward. Its influence no more remained confined 
to Mughal workshops and reached the royal courts of Rajput rulers, who 
came to be inspired by their Mughal overlords and competed with them by 
extending lavish patronage to painters. 


During the reign of Akbar, the fertile tracts of present-day Pathankot, 
then part of Nurpur state, as well as the area of Guler state bordering 
the plains, were annexed to the Mughal Empire. After the conquest, 
Akbar’s revenue minister Todarmal had sarcastically informed that he had 
‘taken the flesh and had left the bare bones for the Pahari landlords’. To 
compensate for this, the rulers of Nurpur and Guler states were conferred 
the position of mansabdar by the Mughal emperor. Rajput warriors were 
held in high regard in the Mughal court and assigned prestigious ranks in 
military expeditions. The Pahari Rajput rulers were thus indebted to the 
Mughal rulers and, being mansabdars, used to frequent the Mughal court 


to pay tribute. (PI. 3) 


The rulers of Nurpur and Guler states were gallant warriors and led the 
Mughal army in many expeditions. Because of this close association, they 
were well versed with the trends of the Mughal court. Mughal culture sought 
reflection not only in their attire but also in the fine arts, lavish princely 
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hobbies, and material luxuries. Consequently, the 17th to 19th centuries 
saw a great revolution in art and culture in the region. The pictorial art of this 
period, which evolved and flourished under the patronage of the princely 
hill states, occupies a place of pride in the art map of the world as ‘Pahari 
miniature painting’. (PI. 4) The hill region comprised many big and small 
princely states back then, and most of these states maintained ateliers. 
Pahari Rajput rulers had extraordinary love for art and used to embellish 
the temples, spacious mansions, and palaces in their principalities. They 
took into service the tarkhan-chitera (carpenter-painters), exhibiting a 
marked inclination towards fostering Pahari miniature painting. Perhaps 
the art of painting manifested the most beautiful medium of expression 
for their romantic passions and sexual impulses. Like medieval European 
knights, Rajput rulers, too, considered ‘love’ and ‘war’ as the great pursuits 
of life. Epic tales of their amorous dalliances and great conquests, as also 
legends of love, thus form the subject matter of Pahari painting. 


imbibing many of the finer aspects of Mughal painting, Pahari painting 
is characterised by rhythmic line drawings, the brilliance of colours, and 
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minute decorative details. In the exposition of worldly as well as unworldly 
love, the painting tradition of Kangra valley is par excellence. Pahari painting, 
because of its unique qualities, occupies a place of pride in Indian art. The 
phrase ‘Kangra painting’ was first coined by John Lockwood Kipling, an 
art connoisseur and the first principal of the Mayo School of Art in Lahore. 
In an 1887 article,? Kipling recounts the magnificence of ‘Kangra painting’ 
and chronicles its decline almost half a century ago. 


The artistic industries of Kangra are now few and insignificant. Among 
native limners, Kangra ki galm (the Kangra pencil) is a phrase occasionally 
heard and meant to distinguish the style or touch of a school of 
illumination and mythological picture painting that is supposed to have 
flourished there. 


However, prior to this, the English traveller William Moorcroft had been a 
guest of Maharaja Sansar Chand of Kangra and had observed the latter’s 
earnest interest in painting. Unfortunately, Moorcroft lacked the requisite 
taste to appreciate this exquisite art form. Subsequently, it was Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy who brought to light the distinctive nature of 
Pahari painting. In 1910, he held the first-ever display of some of the finer 
specimens of Pahari painting at the All India Exhibition in Allahabad. In 
his book Indian Drawings? Coomaraswamy regards Kangra valley as an 
important centre of Indian painting: 


The best characterised styles of Rajput painting are those of the Himalayan 
and Rajputana schools, which are, nevertheless, closely allied, and pass 
into each other almost imperceptibly. The Kangra valley paintings and 
drawings are the best defined and most characterised of the Himalayan 
schools, as well as the most abundantly represented. Allied work comes 
from Chamba and other Himalayan States. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy was the first art historian to dazzle the Western 
world with his thought-provoking research and lectures on the philosophy 
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of Indian art. He classified art from the hill states as ‘Rajput painting’ and 
expressed a particular fondness for the style, subsequently introducing the 
art form to the West. In his book Rajout Painting (published in 1916), he 
distinguished the works of this school from Mughal painting on the basis 
of subject matter and painting techniques. Indicating Rajput painting as an 
expression of Hindu philosophy, Ananda Coomaraswamy writes:4 


Their ethos is unique; what Chinese art achieved for landscape, is here 
accomplished for human love. Here if never and nowhere else in the 
world, the Western Gates are opened wide, the arms of lovers are about 
each other's necks, eye meets eye, the whispering sakhis speak of 
nothing else but the course of Krishna’s courtship, the very animals are 
spell-bound by the sound of Krishna’s flute, and the elements stand still 
to hear the ragas and raginis. This art is only concerned with the realities 
of life; above all, with passionate love-service, conceived as the means 


and symbol of all Union. (PI. 5) 


Coomaraswamy Classified Rajput painting into two broad categories: 
‘Rajasthani’ and ‘Pahari’. The Pahari category pertains to pictorial art 
that originated and flourished in the hill states. Coomaraswamy further 
segregates Pahari painting into the ‘Kangra’ and ‘Jammu’ schools on 
stylistic grounds. By ‘Kangra painting’, he did not only mean the paintings 
produced in the state of Kangra but addressed the style of Pahari painting 
in vogue in the entire Kangra valley. 


The renowned art historian William George Archer lived in India during 
British rule as a member of the Indian Civil Service. Later, in 1948, he 
gave his services as keeper of the Indian section in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Archer's brilliant research on Pahari painting was path- 
breaking and found expression in his magnum opus Indian Paintings 
from the Punjab Hills (1973). In two monumental volumes, he stylistically 
categorised Pahari paintings as developed in the various hill courts, His 
comprehensive research work contributed significantly to the study and 


Plate 5, Krishna dailying with gopis, folie 
from the Gita Govinda series, Guler, ca. 
1770, L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad 
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appreciation of Pahari painting. Archer, during the initial phase of his 
research, chronicled in the monograph Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills 
(1952), expressed his views as below. 


Elsewhere in India, painting had developed the expressive qualities of 
line and colour but nowhere outside the Punjab Himalayas were there 
achieved such exquisite renderings of the subtle ecstasies of romance. 
The style of painting originated in the state of Guler was later to become 


famous by the name of Kangra Kalam.° 


Archer also produced an important work towards the classification of the 
various schools and sub-schools, determining the periods of Pahari miniature 
paintings on the basis of style and school. 


Art historian Mohinder Singh Randhawa had a profound love for Kangra 
painting. Randhawa had extensively explored and examined the major 
collections of Pahari paintings in possession of the descendants of the 
chiefs of the erstwhile hill states. He subsequently authored multiple 
monographs on the various themes of Kangra painting, including Kangra 
Valley Painting (1954), Kangra Paintings of the Bhagavata Purana (1960), 
Kangra Paintings on Love (1962), Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govinda 
(1963), Kangra Paintings of the Bihari Sat Sai (1966), and Kangra Ragamala 
Paintings (1971). 


Another scholar by the name of Karl Khandalavala also conducted 
extensive research on Pahari painting, documented in his magnum opus 
Pahari Miniature Painting (1958). Khandalavala recognised the existence 
of the Guler school in Raja Govardhan Chand’s reign (1741-1773). 
Furthermore, he classified the early paintings, characterised by round 
faces (seen in the Bhagavata Purana series), as belonging to the ‘pre- 
Kangra’ or ‘early Kangra’ school. He drew attention to works featuring 
somewhat round faces, well-modelled, and shaded so judiciously that 
they possess an almost porcelain-like delicacy, with small upturned 
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noses and carefully painted hair as per Mughal conventions, terming 
them the ‘Bhagavata type’. Paintings produced during the last quarter 
of the 18th century have a tendency to show square faces, wherein the 
nose is almost in a straight line with the forehead, the tip of the chin is 
at an unusually long distance from the throat, the face is flat and devoid 
of modelling, the eyes are long, narrow, and curved, and the hair is 
an even mass of black colour, which he termed the ‘standard Kangra’ 
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type. Pahari Miniature Painting is considered an encyclopaedia of Pahari 


painting because of its subject matter, chronological classification of the 
various styles, records of Pahari painters and their aristocrat patrons, 
and other historical evidence. (PI. 6 a & b) 


Professor B.N. Goswamy produced an important research work by culling 
copious information relating to Pahari painters and their families, and their 
visits to places of Hindu pilgrimage on special occasions. His research 
article ‘Pahari Painting: The Family as the Basis of Style’, published in 1968 
in the art journal Marg, threw valuable light on the Kashmiri painter Pandit 
Seu and his descendants, relating in detail Seu and his family of artists. In 
the above piece, Goswamy gives credit to the same painter family—that of 
Pandit Seu—while discussing the variety of styles. Especially enraptured 
by Nainsukh, the renowned artist of Guler, he has dedicated a separate 
book to Nainsukh’s creations. Professor Goswamy’s exhaustive research 
has been critical to the understanding and appreciation of Pahari art and 
makes for essential reading. 


Dr Vishwa Chander Ohri was the first permanent curator of the Bhuri 
Singh Museum in Chamba and had extensively studied the treasure of 
Pahari painting available in the museum. An expert of the Takri script, 
he was instrumental in the translation of many important notations and 
inscriptions, thus contributing greatly to the historicity of Pahari art. Dr 
Ohri has written several thought-provoking articles on Pahari art, also 
revealing the names of the painters who used to work for the Chamba 
court. His research volumes On the Origins of Pahari Painting (1991) and 
The Technique of Pahari Painting (2001) are essential chronicles of the 
history of Indian art. 


Renowned painter, scholar, and collector Jagdish Mittal started his art 
journey from Chamba, making the collection of the Bhuri Singh Museum 
the focus of his research. He has not only produced a comprehensive 
study on Pahari painting but has also conducted extensive research on the 
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techniques and materials used. Besides the wall paintings in Chamba and 
Kullu, he has written authenticated research articles on the art and artists 
of Chamba and Guler. He published, for the first time, signed paintings 
of many artists, including those by Harkhu and Chhaiju, thus revealing 
important aspects about these works. Mittal holds a valuable collection of 
Pahari paintings in his private museum. 
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From the beginning of the 17th till the end of the 19th century, Pahari 
art remained in vogue in the entire north-western hilly region. Many styles 
and sub-styles were developed and flourished during this period. The 
works of the early phase of Pahari painting are extraordinarily colourful, 
with the painted figures manifesting a sense of passion and feeling. Some 
ers have suggested that the folk base of Pahari art was responsible 
ntroduction of bold and frank female figures and the equally bold 
es. The execution, however, is sophisticated, and the well- 
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Plate 8, The sketch-portrait of painter 
Manaku of Guler, Guler, 1750 CE, 
Government Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chandigarh 


Plate 9. Portrait of Nainsukh, the 
painter, Guler, 1750 CE, Indian 
Museum, Kolkata 
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burnished faces of the figures betray the adoption of techniques similar to 
Mughal painting. Simple compositions and the use of warm colours make 
these paintings unique in Indian art, and appear much more appealing to 
modern sensibilities. The early trends in Pahari painting became famous 
under the appellation ‘Basohli painting’. (Pl. 7) Idioms and traits of this 
style are discernible in the artwork of the neighbouring states of Nurpur 
and Chamba as well.° The Basohli style remained popular till the middle of 
the 18th century. 


Pahari painting from the second half of the 18th century exhibits more 
vegetation and green expanses. Brooks and rivulets became common 
elements in the paintings created during this period. This new style 
Originated in the Guler area of present-day Kangra district and came to 
be known as the Kangra style. Kangra, with its lush green vistas and the 
snow-clad Dhauladhar range in the background, is unique and exerts 
tremendous influence on the minds of visitors. It is pure joy to be in these 
hills—a feeling manifest in the paintings of this period. 


A new style inspired by Mughal painting of the post-Aurangzeb period 
blossomed in Guler in the first quarter of the 18th century. A marked 
influence of later Mughal painting can be observed in the works of alien 
painters settled in Guler. Fostered by Pandit Seu and his sons Manaku 
(PI. 8) and Nainsukh (PI. 9), this ‘new’ style of painting came to be identified 
as the ‘Guler school’. The expressions of the characters in this style are 
simple but full of emotion, and are distinct from those seen in early Pahari 
painting, i.e. in the Basohli style. In the Kangra style, unbroken lyrical 
and flowing lines yield their own impact; the combination of muted and 
bright colours bestows a porcelain-like lustre and imparts a tender effect. 
The rendered landscape suggests depth of field and perspective, while 
decorative flower patterns on the palatial architecture make the buildings 
look striking. The borders, developed in deep blue colour with a meandering 
creeper of gold and silver, are impressive—the artist seems to have to put 
in great labour in their design. (Pl. 10) 
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Paintings of the Guler and Kangra schools are often referred together by 
art historians and research scholars as paintings of the ‘Kangra style’. 
In actuality, the Kangra and Guler styles manifest their own, distinctive 
features. On a cursory glance, the two styles appear almost identical, 
but are nonetheless differentiated by their techniques of execution, 
subject matter, and physiognomies, as also the depiction of flora-fauna, 
architecture, and landscapes. Thus, while studying such paintings, these 


Plate 10. Brahma bows before 
Vishnu, Guler, ca. 1770-75, Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba 
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characteristics must be considered. While the depiction of romantic poetry 
remained ubiquitous in Guler art, portraits, mythological anecdotes, and 
court life received prominence in the Kangra school. Nevertheless, both 


schools are renowned for their brilliance of colour and minuteness of 
decorative details, 


In the study of Mughal art, the paintings of emperors Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan are dated on the basis of their differing stylistic idioms and 
traits. In Rajasthani painting, too, identification of the Mewar, Bikaner, Bundi, 
Kishangarh, and Jaipur styles is done according to their salient features and 
unique characteristics. Similarly, in Pahari art, the schools of Chamba, Guler, 
Kangra, Nurpur, Basohli, Mandi, and Bilaspur are distinct and individually 
identifiable. As art of the Kangra valley, the painting traditions that flourished 
in Guler and Kangra are further discussed in this monograph. 


The prevalent idea that Guler art is mother of the Kangra school, or that 
Guler was the birthplace of Kangra art, has proven to be a ‘myth’ in light 
of new evidences and discoveries. Artists working for the Kangra court 
prior to Maharaja Sansar Chand followed their Own, indigenous painting 
Styles that differed from the stylistic conventions of the Guler school. The 
workshops of these painters were located in the villages of Rajol, Nerti, 
Charri, Jasor, and Ustehad. These painters laid emphasis on depicting 
the grandeur of the royal court and glorified their patrons in portraiture. 
Resplendent architectural edifices, though at times imaginary, are also 
depicted in these paintings. On the other hand, Pandit Seu, his two 
brothers, and their sons were trained in the later Mughal style of painting, 
and were artists par excellence in rendering naturalistic portraiture. The 


‘new’ style introduced in the hills by this painter-family greatly influenced 
the other artists working in Kangra valley. 


Artists of the Guler school were dominant and permeated a major part of the 
hill region during the 18th century. The descendants of Pandit Seu of Guler 
had established their supremacy in the entire hill region. Consequently, 


the traditional styles of the painters of other gharanas or schools were 
greatly influenced by it. Inspired by the artistic qualities of Guler painters, 
a majority of the workshops of other artists gradually adopted the salient 
features of the school, including well-known names like Sajnu of Kangra, 
Fauju of Charri, Harjamal of Nurpur, Bhagwan of Kullu, Amir Bakhsh of 
Mandi, and even Mola Ram of Garhwal, The ltarkhan-chitera (carpenter- 
painters) of the Manikanth sect of Chamba and the traditional painters 
of Mandi also evolved a mixed style by blending the salient features of 
their own styles and Introducing in them conventions of the Guler school. 
(PI. 11) Because of the close association among the artists of Kangra 
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valley, the exchange of ideas regarding techniques, choice of colours, 
and canons of proportions was but natural. It was in this way that various 
artists adopted the painting techniques of other artists and refined their 
own styles. Developed in the Guler and Kangra valleys, these paintings, 
in spite of their divisions, subdivisions, and sub-styles, were considered 
under the broader nomenclature ‘Kangra Kalam’. 


The painting school established by Pandit Seu and his two sons in the 
beginning of the 18th century was subsequently carried forward by their 
descendants. After the demise of Raja Govardhan Chand (r. 1741-1773), 
it became unfeasible for a tiny state like Guler to patronise such talented 
artists. Consequently, the artists of Guler were given patronage by Raja 
Amrit Pal of Basohli (r. 1757-1776) and Raja Raj Singh of Chamba (r. 1764— 
1794). By the last quarter of the century, the Katoch chieftain Maharaja 
Sansar Chand (r. 1775-1823) emerged as the paramount power in the 
hills, and many artists from Guler and other states found royal patronage in 
the Kangra court. Thus, the term ‘Kangra style’ became generic and has 
been ascribed to the varied styles originating in the family workshops of the 
painters of Guler and Kangra under the aegis of various hill chiefs. 
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Plate 12. Two royal ladies strolling 
in a hilly landscape, Guler, 1600, 
Jagdish and Kamla Mittal Museum 
of Indian Art, Hyderabad 


The Beauty of Kangra Valley 

The sublime scenery of Kangra deeply moved the painters of the valley. 
As aresult, apart from compositions containing human figures, the beauty 
of the region has been captured in detail in Pahari paintings. Cypress and 
plantain trees arrayed in a row, a thick grove of mango trees forming a 
rich background or surrounding the subject, flowering creepers embracing 
the trees, placid lakes and rivulets reflecting clear blue skies, rivers flowing 
unhurriedly towards the plains, rolling hills bestowing a three-dimensional 
effect—paintings with such details were rendered in infinite and unique ways 
by the various artists. The rendezvous of romantic lovers, be they Krishna 
and Radha or a generic nayaka and nayika, depicted invariably against 
thickets of leafy trees and surrounded by lush vegetation, holds the viewer 
spellbound. Trees with creepers, birds perched on a branch of a leafy tree, 
a pair of partridges or doves, a lone peacock, cranes in flight silhouetted 
against dark clouds, and the image of gathering clouds speckled with rain 
and lightning, such imagery manifests the language of symbols, rendered in 
visual form through seemingly decorative details. (Pl. 12) 


Artists of the Guler-Kangra schools were no less adept at depicting 
mythological episodes, particularly from the life of young Krishna. When 
working on this theme, the imagination of Pahari artists scaled new 
heights. In these paintings, the desolation of the plains of Mathura, 
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Gokul, and Vrindavan is not apparent. Instead, the master artists, while 
imagining the locales of Braj, infused in them the sublime beauty of Kangra 
valley. In the backdrops of compositions depicting the Krishna legend, or 
episodes from Gokul, Vrindavan, or Mathura, the painters introduced the 
landscapes of the hilly region of Kangra on the plains of Braj. For instance, 
the breathtaking beauty of Kangra valley is magnificently depicted in the 
paintings of the Bhagavata Purana—as if Krishna’s heroic exploits were set 
against the hills and not, as they happened, in the plains of Braj. Even in 
paintings on themes from the Gita Govinda, Ramayana, Bihari Satsai, and 
Baramasa, painters took artistic liberty to ensure that the scenic beauty of 
their habitat in the hills is enchantingly transposed on the plains. (PI. 1 3) 


The natural landscape of Kangra valley was superbly reproduced by Pahari 
artists. The scenic beauty of Kangra casts a particularly magical spell in the 
months of March and April, when spring is in full bloom. Compositions thus 
comprise the banks of streams and rivulets, surrounded invariably by trees 
with creepers embracing their trunks. Receding hills, with houses peeping 
from clusters of trees, are also often discernible in these paintings. The 
painters living in the villages of Rajol, Rehlu, Nerti, Charri, and Ustehad, an 
area nestled in the lap of the Dhauladhar range, were greatly influenced by 
their ambient environment, which they faithfully rendered in their works. As 
a result, the paintings of the Gita Govinda series, depicting the meeting 
places of Krishna and Radha on the banks of the river Yamuna in the 
plains, customarily feature thick clusters of trees. The sublime beauty of 
these groves (keli-kun/) provides a fine glimpse into the landscapes and 
natural wealth of Kangra valley. (PI. 14) 


Apart from the depiction of natural features in Guler-Kangra paintings, 
the ideal female physicality, elegant and slender, is painted in a skilful 
manner. Pahari painters had no parallel in portraying the sensitive nayikas, 
replete with radiating charm. Whether it be Sanskrit poetry or verses in 
vernacular Hindi, the Kangra painters walked in step with the poets and 
produced mesmeric paintings. Yet, the artists of Kangra never forgot to 


Plate 13. Krishna subdues Kaliya, 
Guler, ca. 1775, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 
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Krishna: A Source of Inspiration 

There is hardly any character in the Hindu pantheon who has attained as 
much popularity and veneration as Krishna. (PI. 16) This fact is apparent 
from the literature associated with Krishna-bhakti as well as his many 
representations in various art forms. The multi-dimensional persona of 
Krishna has inspired poets and potters, singers and dancers, and painters 
and sculptors alike for centuries. At times, Krishna enthrals us with his 
childlike activities, and, at other times, springs a surprise by annihilating 
wicked demons. Krishna impresses upon the inhabitants of Braj the need 
for the preservation of the environment and natural wealth by celebrating 
various episodes of his life in the picturesque pastoral forests of Vrindavan, 
dallying with his beloved Radha and other gopis in the enchanting 
landscape. As the supreme hero, his divine aspect appears in the 
battlefield of Mahabharata, where he relates the Bhagavad Gita to Arjuna 
and enlightens him on the philosophy of life. The Gita is thus considered 
the central book on ethics and morality for Hindus. 


The legend of Krishna has for generations influenced the practitioners 
of various plastic and performing art forms in an extraordinary way. 
(Pl. 17) Krishna-bhakti has resulted in the creation of numerous texts 
and has further given expression to a multitude of art forms. A marked 
influence of mythological episodes and romantic poetry related to 
Krishna-bhakti is visible in the paintings created in Kangra valley. During 
the Vaishnava bhakti movement, Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu 
became extremely popular in northern India. In addition to the Bhagavata 
Purana and Harivamsha Purana, the Sanskrit classic Gita Govinda 
(Pl. 18) by Jayadeva, composed in the 12th century, and the poetry 
composed by Vidyapati (in Maithili language) in the 15th century were 
dedicated to the celebration of Krishna-bhakti. In due course, the verses 
of Mirabai and Surdas gave renewed impetus to the proliferation of the 
Krishna-bhakti movement among the masses. Vallabhacharya played an 
important role in promoting the adoration of Krishna. Originally belonging 
to the southern part of India, Vallabhacharya established his station in 


Plate 16. Krishna and 
Radha in the love pavilion, 
Guler, ca, 1820, Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 
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Govardhan and preached his beliefs throughout the country. Although he 
wrote only in Sanskrit, his talented son and successor Vitthainath evolved 
Vallabhacharya’s teachings into the Pushtimarg sect by relating in song 
his poetic compositions blended with Krishna-bhakti in the Braj area. The 
father and son mentored four disciples each, who went on to play a key 
role in promoting the adoration of Krishna and subsequently received the 


epithet ashtchhap kavis. 


Plate 17. Krishna plays with gopis 
the game of pachisi, illustratior 

to the ‘Rasika-priya’ poem, Guler, 
ca. 1760, Habighorst collection, 


Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 18 


Plate 18. Krishna plays flute to 
allure ggos: folio from the Gita 
Govinoa series, Guler, ca. 1770, 
Habighorst collection, Koblenz 
(Germany) 
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As the bhakti movement gained prominence and popularity, the enchanting 
figures of Radha and Krishna became the main sources of inspiration in the 
arts. (PI. 19) In Bengal, the followers of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu pursued the 
path of Krishna-bhakti under his guidance, wherein he laid extra emphasis 
on the Bhagavata and stressed on the depiction of the extramarital (parakiya) 
aspect of Radha-Krishna. Perhaps the expression of extramarital relations 
in Hindi literature was inspired from this outlook. During that period, the 
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Plate 19 


Plate 19. A gopi wipes Krishna's eye, 


Guler, ca. 1790, Habighorst collection, 


Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 20, Krishna's amorous play with 
Radha: drawing from the Gita Govinda 
series, Guler, ca. 1770, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 20 


Radha-Vallabha sect of Hita Harivamsa Mahaprabhu and the Haridasi sect 
of Swami Haridas were also gaining popularity amongst the masses. Both 
of these sects emphasised the aspect of sringara in the love scenes of 
Radha and Krishna. (PI. 20) 


The doctrine of Vaishnavism posits that the cosmos is governed by the 
female principle, wherein the male element is exclusively represented by 
Krishna. He is regarded as the supreme soul (paramatma), while all human 
beings, be they male or female, represent ordinary souls. All the gopis 
or souls yearn to merge with the super-soul, i.e. Krishna. As such, this 
convention of Krishna-bhakti played a major role in the Indian arts. Court 
poetry, based in Krishna-bhakti, was greatly influenced by the concept 
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Of sringara rasa, The tradition of sringara, fostered by royal eetrelnecls 
Prompted new symbols and motifs, and led to the rise of the elael 
movement. Literature of the time also thusly underwent a transformation. 
A painting in Kangra style (PI. 21) represents the iconic image of Vishnu 
with his two consorts Sri Devi and Bhu Devi. Vishnu’s crown topped by a 
peacock feather apparently suggests the marked Krishnaite impact. (PI. 21) 


The artists of Kangra valley exhibited extraordinary skill in the depiction of 
Krishna-iila. (Pl. 22) Itis known that some rit (sringara) poets of vernacular 
Hindi were associated with the cult of love for Radha, deemed the perfect 
counterpart of Krishna. In this cult, the emotions of bhakti (devotion) and 
sringara (love) were devoted to the pursuit of spirituality. The poet Bihari 
bestows more importance to Radha than Krishna in the opening verse 
of his celebrated Satsai. Bihari’s love for Radha, Krishna, the gopis, Braj, 
and the Yamuna is apparent in various verses of his work. Thus, under 
the influence of the Vaishnava bhakti movement, the adulation of Krishna, 
which was already prevalent in the social sphere, remained in vogue even 
within the feudal system. During the reign of Raja Raj Singh of Chamba 
(r. 1764-1794 CB), commissions for the remarkable painting series Rukmini 
Mangal, Sudama Charita, and Usha Charita were granted to artists in 
Guler. The celebrated painter Nainsukh has also depicted his patron Raja 
Balwant Singh worshipping Vishnu in the Thakurdwara temple of Jasrota. 
Maharaja Sansar Chand’s devotion to Krishna was also widely known. 
Several paintings exist showing him celebrating Krishna Janmashtami and 
other such festivals with his courtiers. The tilak mark seen on the foreheads 
of the hill rulers in their paintings is symbolic of the Vaishnava tradition and 
indicates their inclination and devotion to Krishna. 


The subjects illustrated in Kangra painting exhibit the tastes and trends 
prevalent in the society of the time. The Vaishnava bhakti movement, 
which had proliferated in many parts of northern India in the 15th and 
16th centuries, became increasingly popular with the development 
of devotional poetry in the vernacular that could be understood and 


Plate 21, Vishnu with Bhudevi and 
Sridevi, school of Sainu, ca. 1820, 
Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba 
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Plate 21 


Plate 22 


Plate 22. Krishna dances 
on the multiheaded hood of 


serpent Kaliya, Guler, ca. 1810, 


Government Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 
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appreciated by all. According to the Vaishnava doctrine, all human 
beings are feminine; only Krishna is male and the supreme soul. Radha 
or the gopis seen in these paintings represent the atma, which yearns to 
merge with the paramatma or Krishna. As a direct impact of the bhakti 
movement, numerous temples and shrines dedicated to Rama and 
Krishna (incarnations of Vishnu) were built in the hill states in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and the vivid images of Radha and Krishna became 
a great source of inspiration for poets and painters. 


In the early 17th century, Raja Basu (Vasudev) of Nurpur began 
construction of a large-sized Krishna temple inside the Nurpur fort. For 
reasons not known, he could not complete this ambitious project planned 
on a magnificent scale. The plinth of this temple, the only extant portion, 
exhibits a mix of Mughal and Rajput engravings depicting figural and 
floral work. Raja Basu’s son and successor Jagat Singh subsequently 
established the Brijraj Swami temple inside the Nurpur fort and installed 
in its sanctum sanctorum a black marble image of Krishna (said to 
have been worshipped by Mirabai) brought from the Mewar area. The 
successors of Jagat Singh further embellished the temple with fine wall 
paintings of episodes related to the Krishna legend. The rulers of Nurpur 
had also granted extensive lands to the Vaishnava mahants at Damtal, 
near the Punjab plains (then part of Nurpur state), where an important 
edifice of Vaishnavism still stands. 


Raja Dalip Singh of Guler (r. 1695-1741) and his deputy and prince regent 
Mian Bishan (Vishnu) Singh were also devotees of Krishna. (PI. 23) During 
Dalip Singh’s reign, the temples of Kalyan Rai, Govardhan-dhari, and Murli- 
Manohar were erected at Haripur, the capital of the state. These temples 
were entirely dedicated to the worship of Krishna. Dalip Singh had also 
commissioned an extensive picture series of the Bhagavata Purana— 
hundreds of paintings seem to have been painted by the artists of Guler as 
a result. (PI. 24) A temple dedicated to Vishnu at Bathu in Guler was later 
renovated and refurbished by Raja Govardhan Chand (r. 1741-1778). 
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Plate 24. A king conversing: 

an unknown episode from the 

Bhagavata Purana, Guler, ca. 
50-60, Habighorst collection, 

Koblenz (Germany) 
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Raja Raj Singh of Chamba (r. 1764-1794) had also constructed the Krishna 
temple Murli-Manohar close to his palace in Rajnagar, a small town near 
Chamba. During his reign, he awarded the commission of several painting 
series concerning the Krishna legend to talented Guler painters. Most of 
these pictures are now housed in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. ' 


Maharaja Sansar Chand’s devotion to Krishna is well-known as he is 
shown celebrating the festival of Janmashtami with his courtiers in extant 
paintings. William Moorcroft, a European traveller who stayed in Kangra as 
Maharaja Sansar Chand’s guest, recounts the latter’s daily routines: 


Painting in the Kangra Valley 


Raja Sansar Chand spends the early part of the day in the ceremonies of 


his religion; and from ten till noon in communication with his officers and 
courtiers. For several days prior to my departure he passed this period 
at a small bangala, which he had given up for my accommodation, on 
the outside of the garden. At noon the Raja retires for two or three hours; 
after which he ordinarily plays at chess for some time, and the evening 
is devoted to singing and naching, in which the performers recite most 


commonly Brij bhakha songs relating to Krishna.’ 


The Influence of Court Culture 

The Rajput rulers of the hill states played a significant role in the origin and 
development of Kangra painting. It would perhaps have been impossible 
for this delightful visual art to ascend to such great heights without royal 
patronage, just like it is impossible for a creeper to grow without support 
and nourishment. Conversely, without the Pahari painters and their art, 
people might have forgotten these hill chieftains. It was thus a sort of 
symbiotic relationship between the artists and the art-loving rulers of the 
hill states, with the king of each state dictating its courtly culture and his 
taste in art, setting the tone for the courtiers and others to follow. (PI. 25) 


Born mostly into the lower middle class, poets, musicians, sculptors, and 
painters lived under the patronage of the kings, their ministers, the elites, 
and the nobles. It was then but natural for these poets and artists to create 
works that were soaked in the sensual lifestyles of their patrons, attuning 
their themes to reflect whatever pleased the ones they were created for. 


Besides the raja, who set the tone for the patronage of painters, the wazirs, 
amirs, \andlords, and elites were also fond of the arts and fostered painters, 
musicians, writers, and poets. Most artists and artisans of the time were 
completely dependent on their favours. Influenced by the Mughal court, 
artists of the hill courts often composed paintings based on significant 
events in the lives of the hill rulers and chieftains. 


Plate 25. Raja Govardhan Chand 
of Guler holaing the court, Guler, 
ca. 1750, Goverment Museum 
and Art Gallery, Chandigarh 
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Plate 25 


Plate 26 


Plate 26. Raja Raj Singh of Chamba 
with his queen in Rajnagar palace, 
Guler, ca. 1785, Louvre Museum, Paris 


Plate 27. The sketch portrait of painter 
Ranjha, fourth son of Nainsukh, Guler, 
Circa 1800 CE, Government Museum 
and Art Gallery, Chandigarh 


Plate 28. Portraits of painters Gauchu 
and Nikka, sons of Nainsukh, Guler, 
1790 CE, Lahore Museum 


Influences on Kangra Painting 


Pahari painting was, in fact, primarily a court art patronised by royalty. Artists 
would jointly work in their family workshops on fixed monthly wages. When 
particularly pleased with a painter or his work, patrons would bestow the 
artist with fertile tracts of land as reward. Recently discovered documents 
show that Raja Raj Singh of Chamba (PI. 26) awarded a jagir to Nikka’, 
son of the celebrated painter Nainsukh. Generous grants of lands were 
also made by the Basohli ruler Raja Amrit Pal to the artist Ranjha,¢ (Pl. 27) 
and by Maharaja Sansar Chand of Kangra to the painters Gaudhu (Pl. 
28) and Siba. There was also a custom of awarding jewellery to master 
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Plate 29 


Plate 29. A hill prince in his inner 
apartment, Guler, ca. 1790, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 


Influences on Kangra Painting 


painters for their pioneering works so that the artists could work free of 
worry and give their creativity and skill full rein. An inscription on a Guler 
painting bears evidence to the fact that the artist Manaku was awarded an 
invaluable emerald-studded ring as reward for an extraordinary piece of 
art.5 The ruling class thus ensured that artists and artisans were afforded 
a harmonious environment and fulfilled their other material requirements to 
ensure they could concentrate on creating original work without having to 
toil for livelihood. 


The Pahari rulers were very fond of having had themselves portrayed. They 
not only commissioned their own portraits (shabih) but also portraits of their 
ancestors as well as those of rulers of the neighbouring states to create a 
unique album (muraqga). A good number of shabih paintings portraying 
Rajas Kirpal Pal and Amrit Pal of Basohli, Rajas Chhatar Singh and Raj Singh 
of Chamba, Raja Sid Sen of Mandi, Rajas Dalip Singh, Bishan Singh, and 
Govardhan Chand of Guler, Raja Balwant Singh of Jasrota, Maharaja Sansar 
Chand of Kangra, and Raja Devi Chand of Kahlur (Bilaspur) have come to 
light. Many of these now feature in various public and private collections 
spread across the world. In most of these portraits, the hill chiefs are shown 
either riding a horse, relishing a hookah in their pleasure gardens, hunting 
wild animals in the company of other hunters, enjoying music and dance 
sessions, venerating the chief deity, sitting in the seclusion of the royal 
zenana with their queen and children, holding discussions with courtiers in 
the royal court, or other similar activities. (Pl. 29) Several paintings are also 
available where the rulers are absorbed in a game of chaugan (polo), chess, 
pachisi (Indian ludo), or ganjifa (playing cards). 


According to the customs of the court, the standard of the ruling class 
was concordant to their interest in painting, literature, and music. Poets, 
artists, and musicians of great calibre and talent were duly rewarded— 
the Pahari rulers and chieftains would perhaps even compete with each 
other in granting patronage to the arts. Consequently, royal bards would 
compose grand verses in the praise of their royal patrons, recounting 


Plate 30 


exaggerated anecdotes of the bravery, romantic dalliances, and heroic 
deeds of their patrons. The painting tradition followed the same path, 
capturing beautifully the splendour, pomp, and show of the brave Rajput 
rulers and the bewitching beauty of their beloveds. Artists even captured 
the myriad moods of love in Pahari paintings. (PI. 30) 


According to Jaipur’s famous art critic Ramgopal Vijayavargiya: 


A connoisseur must have adequate knowledge to appreciate paintings, 
swords, horses, Ragas and gems. And one who possesses such 
knowledge was held in high esteem in the noble class. It was also 


Plate 30. A hill prince 
in the inner apartment, 
Guler, ca. 1820, Dogra 
Art Museum, Jammu 
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necessary for the courtiers to have these characteristics in them. Poetry 
and feminine beauty from the toe to top knot (nakha-shikh) were fondly 
discussed in the court.® 


The artistes (poets, painters, and musicians) also imbibed the environment 
of the court and used to conduct themselves in accordance with its 
trends, lifestyle, and customs. This romantic atmosphere is apparent in 
their creations as well. As was the necessity of the times, artists used to 
accommodate for the likes and dislikes of their patrons. Consequently, 
even erotic paintings were produced on request of the romantic hill 
chieftains. The sensuous Pahari rulers were fond of arts and objects of 
pleasure that could romantically enliven the atmosphere. They would 
embellish themselves in regal attire—in richly embroidered jamas with 
flower patterns, headgear, and brocade (zari) waistbands and patkas with 
studded precious gems, gold, and silver. In Kangra painting, the amorous 
chieftains are shown in the love-pavilions of their palaces, romancing 
their favourite queens or concubines and lost in sexual pleasures. There 
are many paintings available where the womenfolk are shown in the inner 
apartments of the palaces while engaged in ablutions and cosmetic 
decorations. A large variety of ornaments studded with emeralds, like 
earrings and necklaces, and interesting costumes formed the focal point 
of the splendour of the court. Women are often depicted examining their 
well-proportioned physiques in the mirror, the delicate nayikas seemingly 
hypnotised by their own beauty, or looking at their hands that are 
adorned with henna paste, invariably flanked by companions and ladies- 
in-waiting. The pursuit of beauty and aesthetics then seems to have been 
the main preoccupation of the royal ladies, such that poets would take 
inspiration from the romantic atmosphere associated with the chambers 
of these nayikas. 


Scenes such as the indulgent chieftains strolling in pleasure groves 
replete with creepers, or in gardens filled with flower beds, or sitting in 
close embrace with beautiful damsels under an awning, or in scented 
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Plate 31 


Plate 31. The bathing beauties; 
females in the royal zenana, Guler, 
ca. 1800, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 
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bathing ponds (hauz) are not figments of the painters’ imagination but 
serve as significant testimonials to the contemporary romanticism of 
the time. (Pl. 31) The hill chieftains, in palatial mansions studded with 
different types of running fountains and cisterns, would seek indulgence 
in sensual pleasures and seek gratification in intimate unions with the 
bewitching maidens. 


As mentioned earlier, the art of painting was solely dependent on court 
and royal patronage at the time. The king, as also the courtiers, would 
find great pleasure in often viewing and scrutinising paintings. Of course, 
besides creating art for the purposes of entertainment, painters also helped 
their patrons in fulfilling their religious requirements. It is for this reason that 
beautifully painted illustrated manuscripts, wooden panels, metal plates, 
and wall murals depicting the various aspects of gods and goddesses 
feature in many temples and palaces of this hilly region. 


Endnotes 

1. Specimens of these painting series, executed in the Guler style, are featured in 
this book. 

2. William Moorcroft and George Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of 
Hindustan and the Panjab; in Ladakh and Kashmir; in Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz, 
and Bokhara; from 1819 to 1825, vol. 1 (London: John Murray, 1841), p. 144. 


3. V.C. Ohri, ‘Nikka and Ranjha at the Court of Raj Singh of Chamba’, in Painters of 
the Pahari Schools, eds. V.C. Ohri and R.C. Craven (Mumbai: Marg Publications, 
1998), p. 99. 


4, B.N. Goswamy and E. Fischer, Pahari Masters: Court Painters of Northern India 
(Zurich: Museum Rietberg, 1992), p. 309. 


5, VC, Ohri, ‘Kangra Painting and Manaku of Guler’, Marg 57, no. 2 (December, 
2008): 53. 


6. Mentioned to the author in a personal communication back in 1992. 
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Plate 32. Gateway to 
Haripur, the capital town 
of Guler state. Photo: 
Rajesh Charak, Chamba 


Guler, an erstwhile principality in Kangra valley, now a part of Dehra tehsil 
of the Kangra district of Himachal Pradesh, holds a place of pride in the 
history of Pahari miniature painting. The word ‘Guler’ is a corrupt form of 
the word ‘Gwalior’ —abode of the cowherds. But the name conjures up the 
foremost style of Pahari painting named after this small principality. 


Haripur, the capital of Guler state, was named after Raja Hari Chand, who 
founded the town in 15th century CE. Located at a strategic point, the 
Guler fort (PI. 33) stands on the hilltop overlooking the torrential Banganga 
and bears testimony to the glory and splendour of a bygone era." The fort 
is fronted by a large ground? where the Guler rulers used to play chaugan 
(polo) with their courtiers. Entry to the town of Haripur is directed through 
a prominent gateway of stone, bearing the figures of the patron deities 
Hanuman and Bhairava. (PI. 32) Many temples dedicated to Rama and 
Krishna were established in Haripur during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
as a consequence of which paintings based on the Ramayana, Bhagavata 
Purana, and the Krishna legend became popular in the region. 


Though Guler was not as considerable a state as Chamba or Kangra, the 
Rajput rulers of Guler enjoyed close proximity to the Mughals due to their 
bravery and prowess on the battlefield. Rajas Rup Chand (r. 1610-1685), 
Man Singh (r. 1635-1661), and Bikram Singh (r. 1661-1675) exhibited 


Plate 33 


" a 
Pal Wing In the Kangra Valley 


gallantry and valour in various conquests of the Mughal army, and find 
mention in their chronicles for valuable services provided to the Mughal 
Empire. Emperors Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb rewarded Guler 
rulers with elephants, horses, and precious weaponry. Diliparanjani, a 
poetic work in Braj-bhasha composed by the poet Uttam in 1703 CE, 
manifests a chronicle of the royal history of Guler and carries detailed 
accounts of the exploits of their rulers. Raja Man Singh was conferred 
the title ‘Singh’ (lion) by the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan for showing 
great courage in war expeditions and was also presented with a valuable 
horse. During the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707), Raja Man 
Singh fought at Kandahar alongside the Mughals, and was subsequently 
appointed thanedar of the Kangra region by the emperor. The Mughals 


Plate 33. Fort at Haripur 
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greatly influenced the social, political, and cultural life of the hilly region. 
It was, in great part, what motivated the Guler rulers to develop a keen 
interest in the art of painting and extend lavish patronage to painters in 
consonance with their overlords, the Mughal emperors. 


Recent studies have shown that the tradition of painting was already 
prevalent in a few Pahari states in the second half of the 17th century. 
Pahari paintings (of the Nurpur, Basohli, and Chamba schools) of this early 
phase were drawn against monochromatic backgrounds and a palette of 
hot primary colours was preferred by the painters. The portraits created in 
this early expression of the Pahari school are executed in a highly stylised 
manner. The facial types are simple but impressive, characterised by 
almond-shaped, wide-open eyes; the floral patterns on the costumes of 
royal princes are also remarkable. Paintings of this period are also often 
framed by red or orange borders. These early Pahari paintings, however, 
lack the fine draughtsmanship and realism of Mughal art. 


One of the verses of Diliparanjani mentions the presence of painters in 
Guler.? The names of Rajguru Dinamani Raina, the royal preceptor, and 
Chaturbhuj Purohit, who was famous for his remarkable knowledge of 
mythological texts (the Puranas), find special mention in the manuscript. 
Contemporary portraits of Rajguru Dinamani Raina’ and Chaturbhuj 
Purohit® are extant and known.® 


It is evident that certain Kashmiri painters were employed in the imperial 
atelier of the Mughals.” When the ascendancy of the bigot Aurangzeb to 
the throne sounded the death knell for the art of painting, these painters 
dispersed in search of patronage from the Rajput princes. Several talented 
painters were also compelled to work in the ateliers of the nawabs and 
elites of Lahore and Awadh. It appears that the family of a Kashmiri painter, 
Hasnu by name, established themselves in Guler by the close of the 17th 
century, subsequently introducing a ‘new’ painting style with a high degree 
of naturalism while also assimilating Mughal conventions. Together with his 
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op in 
three sons (Seu, Billu [Biland], and Raghu), Hasnu set up a workshop 


Guler and began working for the Guler court.® 


A brief inscription in the Guler bahi at Haridwar mentions the members of 
this painter-family as ‘vamsha hasanu ka’ (the lineage of Hasnu), which 
strongly suggests that Hasnu had settled in Guler It has been a CusIe 
in the hills to commemorate the name of one’s ancestor in case the rel 
migrates to a new place. From this point of view, the above-mentioned 
bahi entry, mentioning the name of Hasnu as an ancestor who had settled 
in Guler, is very important. Hasnu appears to have joined the Guler court 
during the last quarter of the 17th century. 


Pandit Seu’s son Nainsukh identifies his grandfather as Hasnu and his 
great-grandfather as Bharathu in a detailed entry personally written by him 
in the Guler bahi at Haridwar in the year 1763."° The records maintained 
by pandas—ancestral Brahmin priests—are important in the study of this 
particular painter-family. Such records include genealogies and indicate 
the years in which individuals visited particular pilgrimage places, helping 
us establish the chronology of these painters and their movements, but do 
not provide any information necessary for the study of the artists’ lives or 
works. Nonetheless, some of the painters have made reed-pen drawings 
of Hindu gods and goddesses in the bahis. 


We do not find any entry made by Hasnu or his sons—Pandit Seu, Billu, 
and Raghu—in any of the records maintained by priests at the places of 
pilgrimage. Even the date of Pandit Seu’s demise is not mentioned in these 
records. The earliest inscription relating to this painter-family noticed in the 
Guler bahi in Haridwar was recorded by Manaku (Manak), the elder son 
of Pandit Seu, in the year 1736. Accompanied by his cousins, Manaku 
wrote the entry himself in the Takri script and identifies the group as ‘vasi 
Guler ke’ (residents of Guler). Manaku’s entry in the Guler bahi is significant 
because it implies that members of this painter-family had settled in Guler 
at least one or two generations earlier. 


Plate 34. Portrait of Mughal Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, Guler, 

ca. 1750, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 35, Wazir Qamarudain Khan, 
Guler, ca. 1750, Lahore Museum 


Plate 35 
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A study of portraits done in the Guler style reveals that the Guler painter 
Pandit Seu, as also his sons Manaku and Nainsukh, borrowed extensively 
from late Mughal painting. On comparison of the portraits of Guler rulers 
with the portraits generated in the later Mughal period, a considerable 
influence of the prevalent Mughal painting conventions in the visage of the 
Guler chiefs becomes apparent. The many surviving portraits of Mughal 
emperors, princes, ministers, functionaries, and nobles in the Guler style, 
some bearing identifying names written in the Takri script, suggest that 
these painters (of the lineage of Hasnu) almost certainly worked at a 
Mughal atelier in Lahore before finally settling in Guler in the beginning of 
the 18th century.” 


Plate 34 
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The portraits of Mughal Emperors Aurang2 
Muhammad Shah, (PI. 34) and of Muhammad 
Khan, (PI. 35) seem to have been painted by Guler painte 
of their patrons. Sketch portraits of Mughal princes an 
Mir Jumla with Takri inscriptions establish that Guler painters poe 
templates in the form of khaka on charba (tracings On thin vellum) in ue 
late Mughal style. These templates enabled them to render the precise 


likeness of their patrons and the hill chiefs. 

Pandit Seu must have been actively working at Guler since the reign of 
Raja Dalip Singh (r. 1695-1741). Although no signed work of Pandit Seu 
has hitherto come to light, his style of painting can be ascertained on the 
basis of the paintings produced by his sons Manaku and Nainsukh. Many 


portraits of Raja Dalip Singh, and his son and regent Bishan 


surviving 
a likeness of 


Singh, can be ascribed to Pandit Seu. Of special mention is 
the raja in the collection of the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. (PI. 36) In 
this work, datable to circa 1735/40 CE, Dalip Singh is shown in his mature 
age. Seated on an elevated marble terrace lined with balustrades, the Raja 
is seen counting the beads of a rosary in his right hand. He is wearing a 
green jama that is fastened at the waist with a sash (oatka) of brocade. The 
sandal paste on his forehead and the two strings of tulsi round his neck 
posit him as a Vaishnavite. The realistic treatment of his face coupled with 
the competent workmanship is reminiscent of the late Mughal style from 
the period of Emperor Muhammad Shah (r. 1719-1748). The expression 
on Dalip Singh’s face is well captured, revealing his pious character and 
religious bent of mind. Furthermore, the broad dark blue border is trimmed 
with an arabesque design in gold—an alien element rarely noticed in Guler 
paintings belonging to the first half of the 18th century. 


On consideration of select portraits of Jasrota’s rulers and certain other 
works, it appears that Pandit Seu spent some time in Jasrota in search of 
a new patron for his talented son Nainsukh.'? He seems to have worked 
for the Jasrota court, perhaps for Mian Zorawar Singh and other princes, 


Plate 36. Portrait of Raja Dalio Singh 
of Guler, Guler, ca. 1740, Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba 


Plate 36 


who were wealthy and resourceful in their own right. A dated portrait 
(1743 CE) of the young prince Balwant Singh currently housed in the 
Chandigarh museum exhibits refined brushwork of exceptional merit.’ 
Such immaculate workmanship, as also certain elements present in 
the painting, are not discernible in Nainsukh’s known works. Of special 
mention is a picture of Balwant Singh riding on an elephant. (Pl. 37) This 
hitherto unpublished painting is a sufficiently fine example of the Guler 


Plate 37 


Plate 37. Balwant Singh of Jasrota 
on elephant back, Guler, ca. 1750, 
Lahore Museum 


Plate 38. Amusement during a dance 
performance, Guler, ca. 1745, Asian 
Art Museum, Berlin (Germany) 


style, and manifests various characteristics perceptible in Nainsukh’s 
works. It seems that this painting was done by a mature hand, perhaps a 
collateral or senior member of the family from whom Nainsukh borrowed 
stylistic conventions." 


A tinted brush drawing titled Amusement during a dance performance (PI. 
38) in the Museum of Asian Art, Berlin, can also be attributed to Pandit 
Seu. In this drawing, a man clad in a dark green jama is shown smoking a 
hookah while leaning against a bolster under a white canopy. An apparent 


Plate 39 
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smile on his face, the man’s head is bent forwards at the strange act of 
two visiting Iranians, who asudden grab two young dancing girls in their 
embrace. In a brief Takri inscription on the painting, the smoking man is 
identified as Nawab Zakariya Khan, who was then the governor of Kashmir. 
This drawing appears to be a contemporary study of the nawab. Two facts 
are of note here. First, Nawab Zakariya Khan died in the year 1745, so 
the painting must have been generated sometime before then. Second, 
we are well aware of the female facial type rendered by Nainsukh in his 
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Plate 39. Balwant Singh listening to 
music, by Nainsukh of Guler, dated 
1748, Lahore Museum 
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dated (1748 CE) and signed painting of Raja Balwant Singh (PI. 39) giving 
audience to a female singer and her accompanists (currently in the Lahore 
Museum collection). The Takri inscription on the latter is in Nainsukh’s own 
hand, written with white pigment on the dark blue border, and mentions that 
the painting was done in Jasrota in the year 1748. In this ‘key’ painting, the 
female accompanists, seated diagonally in a row behind the main female 
singer, are rendered poorly in a sort of pseudo-perspective, while the 
main female singer, clad in a pinkish dress, is depicted in a size far larger 
than her companions."® The female facial type seen in this painting varies 
greatly in treatment from certain other works, viz. A Festival of Lights'® and 
Amusement during a Dance Performance.” 


Among Guler painters, Nainsukh is the only one whose signed and dated 
paintings are known. It is evident that he had entered into the service of 
the Jasrota court. Nainsukh remained attached with the Jasrota prince 
Balwant Singh for a long time. A good number of portraits of Jasrota 
rulers painted by him, including those of Raja Dhruv Dev, Bhupal Dev, 
Keerat Dev, Mian Mukund Dev (Pl. 40), and Zorawar Singh, are known. 
These paintings represent the mature and firmly established Guler style. 
Nainsukh’s oeuvre aptly reflects his long journey and evolution in art under 
the liberal patronage of Raja Balwant Singh. 


Balwant Singh was a man eccentric in nature. He had a keen interest in 
having himself portrayed in different settings and situations. The portraits 
of Balwant Singh prepared by Nainsukh are now dispersed in different 
museums and private collections across the world. These paintings are 
important resources for the study of the various phases in the life of Balwant 
Singh. On regarding Balwant Singh’s known portraits, we find that he was 
an ardent devotee of Vishnu, a fact also endorsed by a painting at the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, in which the prince is shown seated in the 
sanctum of Thakurdwara (shrine in Jasrota) before the deity. Carrying his 
usual attributes in his four arms, the face of Vishnu is painted in front profile. 
One can see only the back of Balwant Singh, though he is recognisable 
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Plate 40 


Plate 40, Mian Mukund Dev of Jasrota, 
Guler, ca. 1750, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 41, Vishnu seated on a throne 
by Nainsukh, Guler, ca, 1750, 
Jnana-Pravaha, Varanasi 
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Plate 41 


through the plume of his headdress. This author recently discovered a 
tinted drawing (PI. 41), unmistakably in the style of Nainsukh, depicting 
Vishnu seated on a throne. 


Nainsukh may have created a fairly large number of paintings during the 
span of his career, yet there are only two known paintings that bear his 
signature, including the one discussed earlier (PI. 39). The other depicts 
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Plate 42. Portrait of Balwant Singh of 
Jasrota, Guler, ca. 1760, Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi 


Plate 43, Portrait of Syed Abdullah 
Khan, Guler, ca. 1750, Lahore 
Museurn collection 
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a youthful Balwant Singh, clad in white jama with a hawk perched on his 
gloved hand. This particular painting is in the collection of the National 
Museum, New Delhi. The inscription jotted at the top in Takri indicates 
the year of its creation as 1746 CE. These two portraitures by Nainsukn 
of Balwant Singh from 1746 and 1748 belong to the early years of the 
painter's career and thus do not exhibit a high quality of workmanship. 
These portrait studies lack the clear characterisation of the subject and the 
sensitive brushwork that distinguish all of Nainsukh’s later creations. 


In a particular portrait of Balwant Singh housed in the collection of 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, (PI. 42) the prince is seen dressed in a 
richly embroidered angrakha over a long jama. He stands leaning on a 
sword with his right hand, while holding narcissus blooms in the left. This 
work shows marked affinity to a portrait of Syed Abdullah Khan, a Mughal 
nobleman in the court of Muhammad Shah, (PI. 43) housed in the Lahore 
Museum. The remarkable similarity in disposition and stance as well as 
the attire of the two figures is obvious. Such similarities confirm that, when 
painting the likeness of hill chiefs, the Guler painters worked from existing 
sketches of Mughal emperors or nobles showcasing various postures and 
pictorial settings. A careful study of the composition of certain portraits of 
Raja Balwant Singh of Jasrota by Nainsukh suggests that he was strongly 
influenced by later Mughal painting of the Muhammad Shah period. 
Nainsukh appears to have owned or had access to some preparatory 
drawings (khaka on charba) in the later Mughal style, as also the portraits 
of Mughal emperors and nobles in the form of tracings or sketches, from 
which he painted the likeness of his patron, modelling his portrait studies 
on these Mughal prototypes. The following example further supports this 
contention. In a particular sketch, (PI. 44) Nainsukh portrays his patron 
Balwant Singh who is about to kill a tiger with a sword. Nainsukh has 
composed this on the basis of a late Mughal sketch depicting the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Jahan about to strike a lion. (Pl. 45) The name of Shah 
Jahan is written in Takri script, which reveals that this sketch must have 
been in the family workshop of the Guler painter. 


Plate 44 


In the genre of portrait painting, Nainsukh was talented and distinguished. 
He had remarkable powers of observation, aptly capturing the mood 
and character of his subjects. Even tinted portrait-sketches, done in 
swift hand, manifestly exhibit Nainsukh’s fine perceptual skills. The 
sketch portrait of a pandit (possibly Hari Sharan of Jasrota) holding a 
manuscript (PI. 46) is one such immaculate example. Guler artists were 
highly skilled in portraiture, especially in the treatment of stippling on the 
faces of subjects to lend a three-dimensional effect. The techniques of 
stippling and shading, done on rounded faces in accordance with Mughal 


Plate 44, Sketch showing Balwant 
Singh of Jasrota about to stnke a tiger. 
Attributed to Nainsukh. Guler painting 
in Jasrota, circa 1760 CE, Museum 
Rietberg, Zurich (gifted by Alice Boner) 


Plate 45. Tinted drawing depicting 
Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan stnking 
alion, Late Mughal style, circa 1700 
CE, Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific 
Film Archives 


Plate 45 
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Plate 46 


conventions, is noticeable in the portraits rendered by these painters. A Plate 46. Sketch portrait of a panait. 

" Fei ’ : ; : Attributed to Nainsukh of Guler, 1760 
variety of distinctive faces are noticeable even in the pictures packed with CE. Collection: Jayesh Mathur 
numerous figures. Guler painters invariably preferred a palette of soft and 


bright colours for executing portraitures. 


Manak or Manaku’s name occurs in a colophon of the Gita Govinda 
| series painted in the year 1730 CE. This extensive series is done in a style 
completely different from that of Guler painting. Professor B.N. Goswamy 


Plate 47 


Plate 47. Portrait of Manaku, the painter 
from Balaur (Basohii), ca. 1750-60, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (USA) 
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attributes this 1730 Gita Govinda series to the painter Manaku, the elder 
son of Pandit Seu of Guler. It is important to note that there is not a single 
portrait of any Guler ruler painted by the creator of this series. Even the 
use of beetle-wing cases, profusely employed in the depiction of glittering 
jewels in the aforementioned series, is never seen in the Guler paintings 
executed by Pandit Seu or his sons.'® The paintings of the Gita Govinda 
series by Manaku of Basohli (dated 1730 CE) exhibit a progression of 
the stylistic trends then prevalent at the Basohli atelier. In this work, the 
figures are characterised by a somewhat shorter stature, wide-open 
eyes, flat faces without stiopling work, drapery, and a profuse use of gold 
jewellery studded with beetle wings. The treatment of water, conical trees 
rendered with stylistic leafy foliage, and a colour palette of limited hues 
are also indicative of the refined and developed Basohli school. Hence, 
in the author’s opinion, the 1730 Gita Govinda painting series is the work 
of another Basohli artist who was coincidently a namesake of Manaku. 
This contention is supported by a sketch portrait of the painter Manaku 
of Basohlit? held in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The portrait (PI. 
47) bears a brief inscription in Takri, identifying the subject as ‘manaku 
chatrera balaure da’ (Manaku, the painter of Balaur [Basohli]). Likewise, 
the famous Bhagavata Purana series of paintings is also attributed by 
Prof. B.N. Goswamy to Manaku of Guler. Though this Bhagavata Purana 
series bears strong affinities to and traits of the Guler style, these paintings 
are stylistically different from the signed works of Manaku of Guler as well 
as the Basohli Gita Govinda paintings, suggesting that it was produced by 
a third, yet unknown artist active in Guler. 


Here it is pertinent to mention that the collaterals of Pandit Seu, i.e. Billu 
(Biland) and Raghu (Rughu) and their sons, were also active in the family 
workshop at Guler. As such, the involvement of these painters (brothers 
of Pandit Seu and their sons) in the production of the Bhagavata Purana 
series cannot be ruled out. Nonetheless, the presence of these Guler 
painters has completely been ignored by scholars and nota single painting 
has ever been credited to them. 
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Plates 48 (a & b). Meeting at the well, 
signed by Manaku of Guler, ca. 1750, 
San Diego Museum of Art (USA) 


Plate 49. Bishan Singh of Guler, 
ca. 1/740, Jagdish and Kamla Mittal 
Museum of Indian Art, Hyderabad 
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(fl. 1736) 


The Guler painter Manaku’s name occurs in three paintings: 

e Meeting at the Well (San Diego Museum of Art) (PI. 48) 

° Blindman’s Buff (Kronos USA) 

e Lady Smoking a Huqga at the Terrace (Victoria and Albert Museum) 


A\l the three paintings manifest the style inspired from later Mughal painting 
that developed in Guler. The long reign of Raja Dalip Singh was pivotal in 
the advancement of pictorial art in the state. His first son Bishan Singh 
(Pl. 49) was also a connoisseur of arts and had extraordinary interest in 
the art of painting. He lavishly patronised painters, as is evidenced by his 
surviving portraits. Unfortunately, Bishan Singh died prematurely during 
his father’s lifetime. In 1741, Raja Dalip Singh was succeeded by another 
son named Govardhan Chand (r. 1741-1773), who fostered and provided 
impetus to the arts by extending generous patronage to painters. This 
resulted in further development of the Guler school. Raja Govardhan 
Chand had inherited the love and fondness for art from his father. He may 
have witnessed the evolution of the Guler school, led by Pandit Seu and 
his brothers as well as their sons, in the royal atelier. A particular portrait 
of a young Govardhan Chand (PI. 50) suggests that artists working in the 
early expression of Pahari painting were still active in Guler. 


Manaku was Raja Govardhan Chand’s favoured painter. Most portraits of 
the raja seem to have been painted by him as a result. Several portraits 
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Plate 51 


Plate 50 


of the state’s rulers featured in the Guler durbar collection, and are now Plate 50. Portrait of young 
Govardhan Chand, Guler, ca. 1740, 


preserved in the Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. In 
; ; : ; L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad 
these portraits, one can see Raja Govardhan Chand in various stages of 


Plate 51. Portrait of Raja Govardhan 


his life. (Pl. 51) These compositions are modelled on later Mughal portraits 
particularly those of Mughal emperors Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah. EIS | ican Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 


The visage of Govardhan Chand in these paintings is characterised bya 
marked realism, while the figures of his queen and courtesans bear the 


Plate 52 


Plate 52. Krishna annihilates the 
elephant Kublayapida, folio from 
tne Gita Govinda series, Guler, 
ca. 1770, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 


tenderness of the stereotypical female seen in Guler paintings. The artists 
had perhaps drawn the females as per-their fancy, as they did not have the 
privilege to see them. 


Apart from the production of portraits, paintings based on various other 
subjects were also commissioned by Govardhan Chand. During his reign, 
the pictorial representation of the Bhagavata Purana and Gita Govinda was 
given emphasis. The female facial type seen in these paintings is roundish 
in form. This stylised facial type and bodily features of females continued 
till the last quarter of the 18th century, though with minor changes and 
modifications. Some paintings from a particular Gita Govinda series 
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Plate 58. Parshurama avatara, folio 
from the Gita Govinda series, Guler, 
ca. 1760, Government Museum and 
Art Gallery, Chandigarh 


Plates 54 (a & b). Blindman’s buf, 
signed by Manaku, Guler, ca. 176 
The Kronos Collection, New York 
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Plate 54b 
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(Pl. 52) depicting various incarnations of Vishnu (dasavatara), (PI a 
appear to have been painted by Manaku. These pieces are Now Been 4 
in the Chandigarh museum. The art of Guler was further sustained an 
perpetuated by Manaku's sons Fattu and Khushala under the Se 
of their father—the Guler paintings of Bihari Satsal, Sundar Shringar, and 
Baramasa bear testimony to this fact. 


In most of the aforementioned paintings, detailed backgrounds depict 
rolling hills with pale streaks. Thick groves of leafy trees are Cuca 
in Manaku's compositions. The painting Blindmans Buff memiioned 
earlier in the discourse bears an inscription that reads ‘Manak ki likhi’ 
(painted by Manak). In this painting, Krishna is depicted playing hide- 
and-seek with his friends, a number of gopa boys, on a full moon night. 
(Pl. 54a) In the foreground, cows of various hues are at rest. In the 
cenire of the painting, a gopa covers the eyes of Krishna with his hands, 
while other gopas run in different directions to hide. One of the boys is 
perched on the branch of a tree witnessing the scene. A semblance of 
movement can be felt in this composition datable to circa 1760 CE. All 
the figures, silhouetted against a golden landscape, are skilfully rendered 
by Manaku. 


The painting Lady Smoking a Huqga at the Terrace, (P|. 55a) composed 
in an oval design, depicts a royal lady seated on a high chowki smoking 
a hookah. The lady is placed in relatively simple surroundings. However, 
Manaku has coherently rendered the features of the woman, who is 
distinctively dressed and bedecked with jewellery. He also exhibits great 
skill in bestowing the woman's face with the impression of being lost in 
deep thought. The brush strokes flow smoothly; the painter has achieved 
a three-dimensional effect on the face through the time-consuming 
techniques of fine stippling and shading. A domed building peeping 
through the vista of trees, noticeable on a faraway hill, resembles Mughal 
architecture from the mid-18th century. The following inscription in 
Persian appears on the reverse of the painting: 


Plates 55 (a & b). Lady Smoking Huqaa, 
signed by Manaku of Guler, ca. 1760, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


Plate 565b 
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[By Manaku, the painter was rewarded by a gold ring studded wi 


Although the painting does not bear any date, itis datable to circa ete 
CE on the basis of its stylistic features and the high quality of workmanship 
and finish. The rounded facial type of the smoking lady exhibits the perfected 
Guler style at its peak. This youthful female face, developed by Manaku 
and his brother Nainsukh, served as the prototype for the paintings of the 
Bhagavata Purana and Gita Govinda series. Later, this formula face was 
adopted by the next generation of Guler painters. 


Portrait studies of Nainsukh and his brother Manaku are extant and 
known. There also exists an interesting ‘bust’ sketch of a hefty person 
(P|. 56) wearing a white jama and a turban. This portrait study bears a 
brief inscription, in a fairly late hand and in broken Devanagari characters, 
identifying the person as ‘Pandit Seu Musabbar’ (Pandit Seu, the painter). 
Published several times over the years, scholars have blindly accepted 
this ambiguous inscription to be authentic and affirm the portrait to be of 
Pandit Seu. It was the art historian FS. Aijazuddin who questioned the 
identification of this portrait, comparing it with a portrait of Raja Abhiraj 
Singh of Jaswan held in the Lahore Museum collection, (Pl. 57) Before its 
acquisition by the Chandigarh Museum, the bust portrait was also part of 
the Lahore Museum collection. In my Opinion, the person portrayed in this 
sketch portrait is none other than Raja Abhiraj Singh.2° Jaswan was a small 
State adjacent to Guler. Two portraits of Raja Abhiraj Singh are housed in 
the Lahore Museum, while another (PI. 58) is in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Yet another likeness of the raja (PI. 59) was recently acquired by the 
collector Ludwig Habighorst of Koblenz (Germany). It may be concluded 


from the above cues that the drawing housed in the Chandigarh Museum 
is of Raja Abhiraj Singh rather than of Pandit Seu.” 


The pictorial art of Guler scaled new heights during the reign of Raja 
Govardhan Chand. After his demise in 1773, his son Prakash Chand 


Plate 56. Portrait of Raja Abhirai 
Singh of Jaswan, Guler, ca. 1760, 
Government Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 


Plate 57 (a & b). Portrait of Raja 
Abhiraj Singh of Jaswan, Guler, ca. 
1750, Lahore Museum collection 


Plate 57a 


Plate 57b 


Plate 58 
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Plate 59 


Plate 58, Portrait of Raja Abhiraj Singh of Jaswan 
Guler, ca. 1750, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Plate 59, Posthumous portrait of Raia Abhira 
Singh of Jaswan, Guler, ca. 1770, Habighorst 
Collection, Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 60, Portrait of Raja Prakash Chand of Guler, 
Guler, ca, 1780, L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad 
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Plate 61 


Plate 61. Raja Brajraj Dev of Jammu, 
Guler, ca. 1775, Collection: Jayesh 
Mathur, New Delhi 


(r. 1773-1790) succeeded to the throne. He, too, proved to be a 
connoisseur of art, like his predecessors, and artistic activities continued 
during his reign. The portrait studies of Raja Prakash Chand (PI. 60) give 
us a glimpse of the Guler style prevalent in the third quarter of the 18th 
century. By this time, the Guler style had reached maturity and was at its 
zenith, soon proliferating in the various big and small hill states such as 
Mandi, Kangra, Chamba, Basohli, and Jammu. (PI. 61) The style of the 
next generation of Guler painters, after Manaku and Nainsukh, underwent 
a transformation, with changes in the pictorial settings, stylised facial and 
bodily features, especially of females, and colour preferences. 


Even though Raja Prakash Chand was a connoisseur of art, he was 
not a successful ruler or administrator. His deplorable habit of reckless 
extravagance ruined the state’s economy and led it to bankruptcy. On the 
other hand, the descendants of Manaku and Nainsukh (as well as the 
sons of their cousins Gwal, Tedha, and Punnu) had become accomplished 
painters by then—destined to add a new chapter in the history of Pahari 
painting. As it was not possible for a bankrupt raja to extend patronage to 
this new generation of painters, they sought royal patronage at other hill 
states.”# The fame of Guler painters was not confined to the state but had 
spread across the larger area of the hills. The rising power of Maharaja 
Sansar Chand of Kangra (r. 1775-1828) attracted these talented painters 
to his court. As a result, the splendour and glory of Guler art reached the 
courts of various hill states. 


It was under such circumstances that Raja Raj Singh of Chamba (PI. 62) 
emerged as the saviour and chief patron of Guler art. Raj Singh (r. 1764- 
1794) was not only a great warrior but also a sensitive connoisseur of the 
arts. Furthermore, his sister Ananta Devi was married to Raja Prakash 
Chand of Guler. Consequently, Raj Singh wholeheartedly extended lavish 
patronage to Guler painters.” It is evident from an inscription recorded 
on the back of a painting (PI. 63b) in 1860 CE by Attra (a painter from the 
lineage of Nainsukh) that the raja had granted the painter Nikka’ a fertile 
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Plate 63a 


Plate 62. Young Raja Raj Singh watching a 
dance performance by Ram Sahai (Ranjha) of 
Guler, dated 1770, NC Mehta, L.D. Museum, 
Anmedabad 


Plate 63a. Yama's court, signed by Attra, dated 
1860, Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba 


Plate 63b. Inscription in Nagari written on the 
verso mentions the names of Guler painters 
who had been serving at the Chamba court, 
dated 1860 CE. 


Plate 63b 
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Plate 64. Raja Jit Singh of Chamba with 
his rani, Guler, ca. 1800, Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba 


Plate 65. Portrait of Raja Amrit Pal of 
Basohli, Guler, ca. 1775, Dogra Art 
Museum, Jammu 


Plate 66. Sketch portrait of Gursahai, 
son of Ranjha, Guler, circa 1830 CE, 
Government Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chandigarh 


plot of land (/agir) in the village of Rajol in Chamba.”° Attra transcribed this 
information on the back of a painting depicting Yama’s Court (Pl. 63a), 
while also documenting the names of those ancestors who had been 
working for the royal house of Chamba. Raja Raj Singh had also granted 
land to other Guler painters in a village called Jasor, near Guler, yet 
within the domain of Chamba state. The painter-brothers Birbal, Lahori, 
Bhanwar, and Sipahi were the sons of Nikumal, grandsons of Gwal, and 
great-grandsons of Hasnu. 


Alarge number of portraits of Chamba’s rulers, especially Raja Raj Singh, are 
extant and known. He was an ardent devotee of Chamunda, the Goddess 


Plate 66 


Of War, and had also commissioned a pictorial series of the Devi He 
Painted by artists from Guler, this series is now preserved in ibs er, a 
Museum, Chamba. Raj Singh was succeeded by his son dit Singh, i 
likeness, perfectly rendered by a Guler painter with eer te 
reproduced here. (Pl, 64) 


(fourth son of 


A signed and dated painting (1772 CE) by the painter Ranjha 
rformance 


Nainsukh) depicting a young raja Raj Singh watching a dance pe , 
iS Now housed in the L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad. Ranjha was a pete 
painter and was initially employed at the Mandi court, where his oe 
Fattu’® (son of Manaku) had received royal patronage. Eventually, Ranjha 
settled in Basohli and worked in the court of Raja Amrit Pal (r. 1757-1 776), 
(P|. 65) who also granted a piece of land to him.” His son Gursahai 
(P|. 66) was also an artist of merit, as is evident from his signed paintings. 
Gursahai was fond of painting love scenes, especially the merrymaking 
in the inner apartments of royal palaces. The following work is a marked 
testimony to his painting skill. It is known that Gursahai worked in the court 
of Raja Mahendra Pal (r. 1806-1813) of Basohli, whom he painted riding 
on an elephant with his ranis (PI. 67). 


In the year 1790 CE, Prakash Chand abdicated the throne of Guler in 
favour of his son Bhup Singh (1790-1826). Raja Bhup Singh improved 
the clumsy financial condition of the state and also restored the lost glory 
of Guler art. In addition to themes from the Baramasa and Ragamala, 
paintings based on romantic Hindi poems were also commissioned on 
a large scale. (PI. 68) The group of painters of Pandit Seu’s gharana 
(farnily tradition) painted scores of masterpieces and contributed greatly 
to the enrichment of this style. Paintings in the Guler style, unlike Mughal 
paintings, do not exhibit the artificiality and luxuries of courtly life. Instead, 
these paintings lay ernphasis on the natural beauty of the Pahari region. 
Groves with clusters of trees beside flowing rivers, lotus and lily flowers in 
placid lakes, birds perched on leafy trees, cypress and plantains, flowery 
meadows, and resplendent architectural edifices topped with domes, 


Plate 67 


Plate 67. Raja Mahendra Pal of Basohli 
with his ranis riding on elephants, 
Guler, ca. 1810, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 


minarets, and cornices are the hallmarks of the Guler style. The treatment 
of gold and orange hues for the farther horizon, suggesting the time just 
before sunset, provides perspective to these compositions. 


The study of Guler painting reveals a gradual change in style with the 
passage of time. The female facial type we see in the paintings belonging 
to the first half of the 18th century is roundish, which Karl Khandalavala 
refers to as ‘the Bhagavata face’. The facial and bodily features developed 


Plate 68. Raja Bhup Chand of 
Guler, Guler, ca. 1800, Dogra Art 
Museum, Jammu 


by Manaku and Nainsukh for an idealised fernale figure also underwent 
gradual transformation, This change in the typification of female figures 
can be seen in the paintings executed by the grandsons of Pandit Seu 
in the last quarter of the 18th century. The slender female figures in the 
paintings of the Manaku-Nainsukh period are usually seen clad in ghaghra- 
choli, whereas in the paintings of the transitional phase, developed in the 
second half of the 18th century, the female figures are invariably seen clad 
in peshwaz.*' The Guler paintings of the Baramasa (Lambagraon durbar 
Collection) and Bihari Satsai (formerly in the Garhwal durbar collection) are 
exquisite examples of Guler painting datable to the period 1780-1790. 
These pictures, composed in an oval format, capture the subtle emotions 
and sentiments of love in an exquisite fashion. 


Guler art began to lose its splendour by the second quarter of the 19th 
century. By then, the painters had started to create poor imitations of 
earlier great works, and the laborious techniques of preparing mineral 
colours and pigments was discarded in favour of cheap chemical colours, 
available easily in the market. From the historical angle, the artists started 
painting under the patronage of Sikh chieftains with the rise of Sikh 
power, such that Pahari painting became the handmaiden of the Sikhs. 
The Janamsakhi paintings preserved in the Government Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh, bear testimony to this fact. 


During the course of my researches, | came across the names of a few 
painters who were never hitherto mentioned by scholars. A painting in 
the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, depicting the scene where 
Krishna lifts the mount Govardhana, (PI. 69) is a work by one such Guler 
artist, whose name appears on the reverse of the painting. M.S. Randhawa 
had reproduced this painting? and ascribed it to a painter ‘Majnu’. A study 
of the records entered in the Guler bahi of Haridwar reveals that the real 
name of this painter was ‘Bhajnu’ instead of Mainu. The names of the 
ancestors of Bhajnu, who were also active in Guler, are also mentioned in 
the bahi (PI. 70) of a panda in Haridwar,’ 


in the search for the descendants of Guler painters, | had the opportunity 
to tour Haripur-Guler with my German friend Prof. Ludwig Habighorst in 
the year 2004. Once renowned for its splendour, the state of Guler had 
become a shadow of its former self. The grand temples lay in ruins and 
nobody was interested in the preservation of these abundant but neglected 
heritage icons, Descending via the rear access of the Guler fort, we reached 
the village of Basa, which once used to be inhabited by the community 
of carpenter-painters (tarkhan-chitere).* On reaching the town of Guler, 
we realised that the descendants of a painter-family were residents of the 
area, and were highly inclined to meet them. Subsequently, we made the 
acquaintance of a 75-year-old man by the name of Sant Ram, who had 
been employed as a railway driver but had retired from the job about 15 
to 16 years ago. The following genealogical table suggests that Sant Ram 
descends from the line of Raghu, son of Hasnu, 
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Plate 69. Giri Govardhar 
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Sant Ram informed us that his grandfather, Ghathu Ram, was a renowned 
painter in the court of Raja Shamsher Singh (r. 1826-1877) of Guler, 
(Pl. 71) A double portrait of the raja with Mr Brandreth, then commissioner 
of Jullundur (Jalandhar), is a testimony to Ghathu Ram’s skill in painting 
realistic likenesses. His father, Lachhman Das, despite being in unfavourable 
conditions, had continued the family tradition of painting. He also told us 
interesting stories of how the Maharaja of Patiala, on being impressed by 


Qe. 


Plate 72. Descendar Its of the 
painter Ghathu Ram of Guler 


his 
On 


Painting in Guler ) 


ancestors’ works, had extended patronage to them at the Patiala court. 
Seeing the poverty-stricken lifestyle of his father, Sant Ram thought it 


wise to opt for a government job instead. The next time when | visited 


Gu 


ler, | didn’t miss the opportunity to stop over at the house of Sant Ram. 


| was then informed that Sant Ram (PI. 72) had passed away. 
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dnotes 
The devastating effect of the massive earthquake of 6 April 1905 is still discernible 
in the shambles and ruins of the fort, nearby temples, and other architectural relics 
Strewn throughout the area. 
Adjoining this chaugan are a few houses belonging to the Brahmins of the Raina 
Sept, who proudly proclaim themselves as descendants of the Rajguru—the royal 
preceptor of the erstwhile rulers. 
The poet Uttam uses the term chatere for the painters. The particular line 
mentioning the painters reads, ‘Rangrez sunar gagere lasain, sikligar vrind chatere 
basain’, which translates to ‘the groups of dyers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths and 
painters living there {in Guler]’. 
See B.N. Goswamy, Painted Visions: The Goenka Collection of Indian Paintings 
(New Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi, 1999), p. 244 (plate 187). 
See Vijay Sharma, Kangra ki Chitrankan Parampara (in Hindi) (Chamba: Chamba 
Shilp Parishad, 2010), p. 129. 
These portraits exhibit the early phase of Pahari painting, prevalent in Guler during 
the first quarter of the 18th century. A study of these portraits reveals that before 
the arrival of Kashmiri painters (of the Raina sept) in the early 18th century, there 
were local painters who held sway in Guler. The portraits manifesting the idioms 
and traits of a primitive style confirm the presence of other painter-families in Guler. 
This author has discovered evidences pertaining to these painter-families settled 
in Haripur-Guler in the ledgers (bahi registers) of the pandas (priests) of Haridwar 
and Pehowa, 
The names of Kashmiri painters finds mention in the Padshahnama album 
prepared for the emperor Shah Jahan. 
The copious entries recorded in the Guler bahi (ledger) of Pandit Shiv Kumar at 
Haridwar reveal the names of Hasnu and his three sons, Seu, Billu, and Raghu, as 
well as of others in their next generations. Bahis are ledgers maintained by priests 
at Hindu pilgrimage sites as a record of the pilgrims visiting these places for certain 
ceremonies or rites. 
This entry is recorded in the Guler bahi of Sardar Ram Rakha, a priest in Haridwar. 
The painters Sipahi, Lahori, Bhanwar, and Birbal had been working for the Chamba 
court during the rule of Raja Raj Singh (r. 1764-1794). 


. See B.N. Goswamy, Nainsukh of Guler; A Great Indian Painter from a Small Hill- 


State (Zurich: Artibus Asiae, 1997), p. 227 (plate 88). 


. The role of the Mughal governor of Lahore was critical in the context of controlling 


the politics of the hill states. Contemporary portraits of the Mughal governor Mir 
Mannu and his father Qamaruddin Khan (wazir of emperor Muhammad Shah) 


13. P 


24. 


. Nikka, the eldest son of Nainsukh, 


Huntin, 
Indicate the existence of an atelier there; the famous Panty aft ei paratd 
further confirms this Suggestion. The latter painting reflects a ys ntfal Farriele face. 
with a marked Naturalism, especially in the treatment of the you served trina 
. The equestrian portraits of Raja Bikram Singh of Guler, now panne Zorawar 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (accession number 15.38), and o ta (accession 
Singh of Jasrota, now in the collection of the ace Meenil! Kolkata 
Number 14190/584), can be regarded as Pandit Seu’s works. ; ; 
ublished in B.N. Goswamy, Nalnguree of Guler: A Great Indian Painter from a 
Small Hill-State (Zurich: Artibus Asiae, 1997), p. 105 Ete eer lection of the 
ainting depicting an enthroned Vishnu is now in the collec iii 
Freer-Sackler gallery, Washington D.C. An inscription written eee lr aa 
back of the painting reveals that the composition was jointly painted by Majn dare 
Nainsukh Nothing is known about the painter Majnu, whose name also hee ne 
on another of Manaku's signed works depicting a prince quenching his thirst 4 
well (San Diego Museum of Art). 


- A dated and signed work by Nainsukh from 1746 CE showing his patron Balwant 
Singh standing while holding a falcon (National Museum, New Delhi) also supports 
my Suggestion. F 
Published in B.N. Goswamy, Nainsukh of Guler: A Great Indian Painter from a 
Small Hill-State Zurich: Artibus Asiae, 1997), p. 65 (plate 9). 


A Guler p 


or 


f. Ibid., p. 124 (plate 36). 
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The use of beetle-wing cases for the depiction of glittering emeralds is a hallmark 

of Basohli Painting—a practice that was never adopted by the painters of Guler. 

It is Of note that the painting style of Manaku of Basohli lacked the naturalism of 

Mughal Painting. 

- Itis apparent that the successors of Pandit Seu worked for the rulers of Jaswan. 
The diagram of a devi with multiple arms, indicating the names of various hill 
States, also suggests th 


@ name of Jaswan. 
Raja Abhiraj Singh was contem 


Chieftains, attacked Kangra. No Pahari state came forward to support Raja 
Ghamand Chand. It was at this crucial juncture that Abhiraj Singh came to the aid 
of Raja Ghamand Chand, This historical incident has been recorded by Kavi Dutt 
of Jammu in his poetic work Brajraj Panchasika. 

Raja Govardhan Chand of Guler, Raja Raj Singh of Chamba, Raja Devi Chand of 
Kahlur (Bilaspur), Raja Amrit Pal of Basohli, Raja Prithvi Singh of Nurpur, and Raja 
Shamsher Sen of Mandi were great connoisseurs of the arts and patronised the 
art of painting. 


was a highly talented painter, as is evident from 
his immaculate work Brahma Bows at Vishnu's Feet, Nikka an 
four sons of Nikumal and grandso 


d his collaterals, the 
Ns of Gwal (Lahori, Bhanwa 
were also provided with land grants in the fe 


", Sipahi, and Birbal), 
rtile area of Rilhu (within the domain of 
Chamba) at the Chamba-Kangra border, 


Nikka’s sons Chhajju and Harkhu were the leading painters during the reign of Raja 
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Painting in Guler 


vit Singh of Chamba. The brushwork of the painter-brothers is pracise and perfect, 
appreciable in their signed works. 
IN fact, there were colonies of painters in the villages of Nerti, Rajol, Bajred, and 
Charti, situated at the border of the states of Chamba-Kangra (now part of Kangra 
district). The Guler painters in the lineage of Nikka served for a long time at the 
Chamba court, especially during the reigns of Raja Raj Singh and his successor Jit 
Singh. These Guler painters, in particular Nikka and his brother Ranjha, rendered 
a great deal of magnificent painting series like Rukmini Mangal, Sudarma Charita, 
and Usha-Aniruddha for the Chamba court. 
A signed and dated portrait of a pandit of Mandi bears the name Fattu. See Vijay 
shee ‘The Guler Painter Fattu at Mandi’, Marg 50, no. 1 (Septernber, 1998): 
2-65, 
The famous Nala-Damayanti (Naishadhiya Charita) series is attributed to the 
painter Ranjha. A series of some 702 preparatory sketches on the Ramayana 
theme bears a Sanskrit colophon that mentions the name of Ranjha, The colophon 
also informs that these sketches were composed by Ranjha in the year 1816 for 
Raja Bhupendra Pal of Basohlli (r. 1813-1834). This Ramayana series by Ranjna is 
now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 
Gursahai, the son of Ranjha, emerged as the greatest artist of this period. Many of 
his paintings portray Raja Bhup Singh looking outside through a window. In many 
of the figural portraits, a three-fourths study of the face is presented. 
The state of Guler was annexed in 1813 by the Sikh ruler Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
who allowed Raja Bhup Singh to continue as its tutelary ruler till his death in 1826. 
Painting in Guler consequently underwent a change in composition and colour 
palette after Bhup Singh. 
However, the Guler style started to lose its sheen after the reign of Raja Bhuo 
Singh. Many skilled painters of Guler settled in other hill states during the rule of 
Raja Shamsher Singh. During this period, a few Guler artists were also working 
for the Patiala court under the patronage of Maharaja Narinder Singh (r, 1845— 
1862) and Maharaja Mahendra Singh (r. 1862-1876). The Guler artists Biba, Rodi, 
and Gahi have recorded their names in the bahis of the pandas of Haridwar and 
Pehowa. One of the artists of this painter-family named Ghathu Ram was active in 
the 19th century. A few paintings bearing his signature are now preserved in the 
Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 
This fact can be seen in the painting series Nala-Damayanti and Usha-Aniruddha. 
See M.S. Randhawa, The Krishna Legend in Pahari Painting (New Delhi: Lalit Kala 
Akademi, 1956), plate 5. 
The genealogy in respect of the painter Bhajnu can be seen in the Guler bahi 
record maintained by Pandit Ramrakha of Haridwar. 
These painters had subsequently settled down in a nearby village called Maheva. 
Based on references from the pandas of Haridwar, we met an elderly lady in 
the village who belonged to a tarkhan-chitere family. On hearing from us the 
names written in our records, she revealed that the names were indeed of her 
ancestors. But she had scarce knowledge that her ancestors were once active 
in the art of painting. 
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Plate 73 


Painting in Kangra 


Plate 73. Nawab Saif Ali Khan, 
the last giledar of Kangra fort, 
Kangra, ca. 1870, Museum and 
Art Gallery, Chandigarh 


Nestled in the lap of the Dhauladhar mountain range lies the valley of 
Kangra along with the river Beas. The area was known in ancient times as 
Trigarta—the valley of three pits. Kangra was ruled by Katoch chiefs, who 
claimed to be from the Chandravamsi clan (lunar race). The Katoch clan 
considers itself descendants of Raja Susharma Chandra, who fought for 
the Kaurava army in the great battle of Mahabharata. In his Ashtadhyayi, 
Panini refers to the people of Kangra as ayudhjeevi sangha, or those who 
earn their livelihood through weapons. Thus, the people of this region have 
an established martial history. Even to this day, a large number of soldiers in 
the Indian army hail from Kangra. The invincible fort of Kangra reverberates 
with the legends of valour of Katoch rulers. There used to be a saying in the 
hills contending that ‘the one who holds the fort controls the hills’. 


During the reign of Emperor Akbar, Bidhi Chand (r. 1585-1605) ascended 
the throne after the death of his father Jai Chand (r. 1570-1585). In 1588, 
Raja Bidhi Chand revolted against Akbar with the aid of other hill-state 
rulers but had to face defeat. After his surrender, the Raja was forced to 
keep his son Trilok Chand as hostage in the court of Akbar. Trilok Chand 
was contemporary to Jahangir and was conditioned in Mughal court 
culture. In 1620, during the reign of Hari Chand Katoch (r. 1612-1627), 
Jahangir attacked and occupied the fort of Kangra. A contingent of troops 
was then attached to the fort, which was placed under the control of the 


| 


Plate 


Mughal governor Saif Ali Khan. (PI. 78) The rulers of Kangra subsequently Plate 
resorted to tactics of guerrilla warfare to recapture it, but Mughal officers 
were able to retain their hold on Kangra fort for an extended period of time. 


Peace was finally established in the region during the reign of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, when Raja Vijay Ram Chand (r. 1660-1 687), who had founded 
the town of Bijapur (Vijaypur), was granted a Jagir. Bijapur remained under 
the rule of Katoch chieftains till the reign of Raja Bhim Chand (r. 1690- 
1697). Later, Raja Alam Chand (r. 1697-1700) set up the town of Alampur, 
near Sujanpur, on the banks of the river Beas, where he chiefly resided. 


a e 
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It was Raja Abhay Chand (r. 1747-1750) who built the fortress-palace of 
Sujanpur Tira in 1748. His son and successor Ghamir Chand (r. 1750-1751) 
reigned for a very short period of about one year and was succeeded by 
Ghamand Chand (r. 1751-1774), who further enhanced and embellished 
the fortress-palace of Sujanpur Tira. 


The Shakti cult has been prevalent in Kangra since ancient times. The 
temples in Kangra valley (Pl. 74) dedicated to various goddesses are 
greatly venerated by people across northern India. Millions of devotees, 
hailing from various parts of India, throng to these temples every year. The 
Fat . - ae io om msc earliest specimen of painting in Kangra comes in the form of an illustrated 
gra, ca. 1552, manuscript of Devi Mahatmya.’ (Pl. 75) The colophon page of the 
Himachal State Museum, Shimla manuscript reveals that it was produced in the year 1552 CE in the town 
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Plate 76. A folio from a Shahnama 
manuscript, dated 1695, Chester 
Beatty Collection (after Linda Leach) 


Painting in Kangra 


of Jaisinghpur, near Kangra. The painted folios of this series bear traits and 
strong affinities to the painting style of the Chaurapanchasika paintings.” 
This early expression of Rajput painting was in vogue in northern India, 
from Delhi to Jaunpur, in the 16th century. 


The manuscript of Devi Mahatmya, scribed with verses (shloka) in the 
praise of the great goddess Durga, has been composed on loose sheets in 
conformity with Hindu tradition. The striking illustrations are painted on either 
side of each page. It seems as if some itinerant painter had come to Kangra 
from the plains and settled there. In the year 1926, when J.C. French of the 
Indian Civil Service toured Kangra valley, he chanced upon a painter, Nandu 
by name, who was the descendant of a family of local painters. Nandu, in 
the following interview, revealed that his ancestor Suraj had migrated from 
the plains of northern India to Kangra in 1563 CE.° The stylistic idioms and 
traits of the paintings of the Devi Mahatmya manuscript, such as human 
physiognomy, the arrangement of flora and fauna, architectural edifices, 
and the hot colour schemes, bear a clear reflection of the Rajput painting 
tradition. Especially the female physiognomy, characterised by impressive 
large eyes and the detailing of their costumes and jewellery, exhibits close 
stylistic affinities with the Chaurapanchasika paintings. 


Another illustrated manuscript — the Shahnama —was produced in Nagarkot 
(Kangra) in 1695 CE by a Kashmiri painter for his patron Mirza Rustam, a 
Mughal officer. This manuscript, comprising around 41 illustrations, is now 
in the collection of the Chester Beatty library in Dublin.* All the illustrations 
are done in the Kashmiri style (PI. 76), yet a strong Mughal influence is 
apparent. The book bears the following colophon, scribed in Nasta’liq: 


_.. bi ta’rikh 11 shahr-l muharram al haram sana 36 julusvala mutabigq-a 
sana 1107... dar balda kangra bi-maujib-| farmayish-| mirzarustam. 


[On the 11 of the sacred month of Muharram, regnal year 36, equivalent 
to 1107 ... in the city of Kangra, at the instance of Mirza Rustam.] 


The paintings of the Shahnama manuscript do not bear any resemblance 
to the paintings in the Devi Mahatmya series. It appears that Mirza Rustam 
had commissioned this manuscript to an itinerant painter, who painted the 
illustrations in accordance with the norms of the painting tradition prevalent 
in Kashmir. The monochromatic backgrounds and the use of a Rete 
Strip of white at the horizon to denote the sky is reminiscent of the stylistic 
considerations of Mughal painting from the time of Akbar. 


During the reign of the Mughal emperor Jahangir, Mughal painting reached 
its apex, and Pahari kingdoms did not lag behind in patronising the art 
of painting. By this time, painters had established ateliers in some of the 
Pahari states like Chamba, Nurpur, Basohli, Mandi, etc. However, we do 
not have evidence of any painting activity in Kangra.5 It seems that the 
rulers of Kangra were more inclined towards building forts and palaces 
rather than patronising painters. 


After the death of Emperor Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire entered a state 
of rapid decline. The entirety of northern India, especially the Punjab region, 
descended into anarchy. Continual incursions by foreign invaders such as 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Durrani further weakened the empire. As a 
result, the Pahari kingdoms were able to free themselves from the clutches 
of their Mughal overlords. They were not compelled to pay revenue to 
the Mughals either. This proved to be a golden period for the Rajput 
aristocracy of the hills as the sudden affluence prompted the rulers to 
take extraordinary interest in the arts, including the art of painting. Nurpur, 
Guler, and Kangra were the foremost princely states in the Kangra valley 
and were known for their distinct painting schools. Painting had begun in 
Nurpur? in the first quarter of the 17th century, but the states of Guler and 
Kangra became artistically active only in the beginning of the 18th century. 


| Nadir Shah's invasion had created considerable unrest in the imperial 

t Delhi. This apparently led to the migration of an Plate 77. Portrait of Raia Ghamand 
te } E ce ye : umber of painters Chand Katoch, Guler, ca. 1790, 
to the hills, who were well-received by the rulers of Guler, Kangra, and Bhi Singh Museum, Chamba 


Plate 77 


in the Kangra Valley 


Jammu. Frequent incursions by Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan se 
further proved disastrous for the Mughals. Where Nadir Shah had ipa 
and plundered and returned to his country with the booty, pies Si 

Durrani not only plundered the countryside but established his suzerainty 
in Punjab, making vassals of all the hill states. Durrani proved to be oe 
more unforgiving and unsparing than Nadir Shah, such that the aphorism 
‘khada pitta laheda, Rehnda Ahmad Saheda’, meaning ‘only what one 


eats and drinks is gained, what remains belongs to Ahmad Shah’, became 
common in the hills. (Pl. 82) 


Ahmed Shah Durrani appointed Raja Ghamand Chand (r. 1751-1774) of 
Kangra the nizam or governor of the entire hill region in 1758 CE. (Pl. 77) 
During this time, Kangra emerged as a very strong state both politically 
and economically. This sudden affluence enabled Ghamand Chand to 
embellish Kangra with splendid palaces, forts, and temples, and the state 
experienced a new era of prosperity. Ghamand Chand consolidated the 
kingdom and extended the boundaries of his dominion by annexing parts 
of several neighbouring states (though he was unable to recapture Kangra 
fort from the Mughal giledar Saif Ali Khan in his lifetime), establishing the 
palace-fortress of Sujanpur Tira and many other forts and temples.’ For this 
task, he engaged several artisans trained in the Mughal style of architecture, 
especially in the style prevailing at Awadh, as is evidenced by the forts and 
palaces of Sujanpur Tira. Nonetheless, it is somewhat surprising that even 
though Guler art had scaled great heights and was appreciated in many of 
the hill states, Ghamand Chand did not show much interest towards the 
art of painting. However, extant portraits of Gnamand Chand suggest the 
presence of painters at the Kangra court. (PI. 78) Gnamand Chand passed 
away in 1774 CE and was succeeded by his son Tegh Chand, who ruled for 
only a year before his untimely demise. Tegh Chand’s son Sansar Chand II 
consequently ascended the throne in 1775 at the tender age of ten. 


The reign of Maharaja Sansar Chand is considered the contemporary 
i golden period of Kangra state. Sansar Chand was born in 1766 in the 


Plate 78. Raja Ghamand 
Chand of Kangra, Kangra, ca. 
1770, Government Museum 
and Art Gallery, Chandigarh 


Plate 78 


town of Bijapur, situated on the banks of the river Beas. Despite assuming 
the throne at a very young age, he proved to be an efficient ruler and 
administrator, conducting himself in accordance with the wishes of his 
late grandfather Ghamand Chand. Establishing a sizeable army of Rajput, 
Afghan, and Rohilla soldiers, he considerably increased the state's military 
prowess and began pursuing a policy of expansion in earnest. After 
making vassals of most other hill states, he fought a battle of attrition for 
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several years and successfully recaptured the fort of Kangra in 1783 CE, 
in essence restoring the lost glory of the Katoch clan. 


Like his grandfather, Maharaja Sansar Chand was an ambitious ruler. He 
consolidated his kingdom and made the town of Sujanpur Tira his capita 
He embellished the temples of Gauri Shankar and Narvadeshwar there 
with exquisite wall paintings (PI. 80) and also completed the construction 
of a magnificent fort. (PI. 79) This palace-fortress had 22 gateways, one 
each for all the Pahari chiefs he had defeated, so that they could come 
and greet him through individual gates. The artisans who built this for 
had possibly been working for the nawabs of Awadh. A marked influence 
of the Awadhi architecture style can be noticed in the palaces of both 
Sujanpur Tira and Nadaun, Highlighting the influence of Awadh on the art 
of Kangra, the renowned art historian Herman Goetz? remarks: 


Plate 80. Wall paintings at the 
Narvadeshwar temple, 
Sujanpur-Tira (capital of 
Maharaja Sansar Chand) 
Photo courtesy: Rajesh Charak 


Plate 80 


The splendid political successes and cultural achievements of Sansar 
Chand II were, in fact, the result of ideas, ideals and techniques imported 
from outside. His treacherous diplomacy, his exactions, his Robhilla 
Afghan mercenary army, his plan to organise battalions drilled in the 
European manner, his palaces, temples, the costumes and style of life 
at his court, and finally his painting studies, were imports from outside, 
from Oudh. The new court dresses were those of Faizabad and Lucknow 
under Shuja and Asaf-ud-daula. His palaces at Tira and Nadaun are 
purest Lucknow architecture. The Baradari at Tira is a smaller imitation 
of the great Imambara of Asaf-ud-daula; the garden houses at Nadaun 
resemble the Badshah Bagh. 


Referring to the temples in Sujanpur Tira, Goetz further observes: 


he Kangra Valley 


The walls of both the Sita-Ram and the Narabdesher Temple are covered 
With ‘miniature’ paintings arranged in cartouches between the other by 
ornaments. Hardly any of these paintings is in the Mughal taste, just 
because the transition from that latter to an indigenous Kangra style had 
already been achieved in the preceding reign of Ghamand Chand (1 ms 
1774). Yet even then the influence of the Oudh school can be traced in 
Many minor details. 


By Virtue of Maharaja Sansar Chand’s military successes and economic 
acumen, Kangra state enjoyed a long period of peace, stability, and 
Prosperity. The annual revenue of Kangra expanded to about 8 lakh 
‘upees during this time. The sparkling economy allowed the Maharaja to 
fulfil his other ambitions and nurture the exhibitionist aspects of his life, 
which directly influenced the development of the arts. Sansar Chand 
had expressed fondness for the art of painting from his early childhood. 
Even in his teens, he would minutely observe the work of painters and 
discuss art and literature with his courtiers. Many of his portraits depict 
him as appreciating works of art or conversing with his courtiers. (PI. 81) 
During the period of Sansar Chand, Kangra art thus attained grand new 
heights. Maharaja Sansar Chand’s exploits had established his name far 
and wide, and his love for art had also become famous. As a result, not 
only trained mercenaries but poets, musicians, and painters hailing from 
other states would visit his court to seek patronage, which they received in 
abundance. Narrating the prosperity of Kangra and Sansar Chand’s love 
for art, historian Ghulam Mohiuddin? writes in the Tarikh-e-Punjab: 


For many years he passed his days in great felicity. He was generous in 
conduct, kind to his subjects, just as Nushirvan, and a second Akbar in the 
recognition of men’s good qualities, Crowds of people of skill and talent, 
professional soldiers and others, resorted to Kangra and gained happiness 
from his gifts and favours, Those addicted to pleasure, who live for the 
gratification of others, flocked from all quarters and profited exceedingly by 
his liberality, Performers and story-tellers collected in such numbers, and 


Plate 81. Sansar Chand with 
Courtiers, Kangra, ca. 1790, 
Jagdish and Kamla Mittal Museum 
of Indian Art, Hyderabad 


Plate 81 
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Plate 83 


Plate 82. Ahmad Shah Durrani with 
his wazir Tar! Khan, Kangra, ca. 
1770, Goverment Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 


Plate 83. Portrait of the painter 
Purkhu of Kangra, detail from a 
damaged painting, private 
collection, Kangra 


received such gifts and favours at his hands, that he was regarded as the 
Hatim of that age and, in generosity, the Rustam of the time. 


In order to study the art of Kangra, Sansar Chand remains the main axis. 
Thus the art of Kangra can be divided into three phases — pre-Sansar 
Chand painting trends; painting activity during the Sansar Chand period; 
and post-Sansar Chand painting. The subtle murals of Narvadeshwar 
temple in Sujanpur Tira are a living testimony to his love for art. Maharaja 
Sansar Chand’s devotion for Krishna and his inexhaustible love for the art 
of painting provided impetus for the development of the art of painting 
in Kangra. He took special interest in the production of paintings based 
on romantic poetry related to Krishna-bhakti. Besides the Rasikapriya 
of Keshavdas, paintings based on the works of famous poets such as 
Bihari, Matiram, Dev, Kalidas Trivedi, Gang, and Kashiram were also 
commissioned. Likewise, a large number of paintings based on themes 
from the Gita Govinda, Baramasa, and Ragamala were produced. 
Decorative borders with floral designs were the hallmark of the paintings 
created in Kangra during this period. 


Maharaja Sansar Chand was also a collector of art and had garnered 
a huge collection of works of the old masters. European traveller 
William Moorcroft’? thusly recounts art in Kangra and the Maharaja's 
painting collection: 


He is fond of drawing, keeps several artists who execute the minute 
parts with great fidelity but are almost wholly ignorant of perspective. ... 
Though many of the drawings have great merit independently of want of 
perspective there is much defectiveness of the principle of the design, 
there being sometimes three or four representations of the same act in 
the same picture. The collection includes many hundred drawings and 
the Raja has portraits of all the neighbouring families. | found two side 
portraits of Alexander the Great, one of which Rau Unrood Chund gave 
me. The Raja could not tell whence it came but it descended to him. 


in the court of 
Purkhu (Pl. 83) was one of the accomplished painters In 


Maharaja Sansar Chand. Many portrait studies of Sansar Chand Sin 
by this painter are extant—his remarkable skil is readily inte 5 
IN his works. Purkhu's compositions are usually packed with me wi 
Numan figures, be they scenes of the royal court, Holi celebrations, ) 

‘he marriage procession of Prince Aniruddh Chand. He has sone y 
depicted scenes from the celebration of Krishna Janmashtam! =e ue 
&Ssociated festivities with music and dance performances. In eoanon 
{0 illustrations on romantic poetry, paintings based on the geo 
Purana, Bhagavata Purana, Gita Govinda, Devi Mahatmya, Shiva 
Purana, Ramayana, etc., executed in the family workshop of Purkhu, 
are important works of Kangra art and occupy a place of pride in the 
repositories of many public and private institutions. 


The paintings by Purkhu reveal some interesting facts regarding 
his painting style. He seemingly had a keen interest in making large 
paintings, comprising countless human figures yet maintaining balance 
and perspective, Purkhu used to place much emphasis on depicting the 
luxuries of palace life in his paintings. Nonetheless, in his works on the 
Subject of Gita Govinda, he exhibits great skill and manifest delight in 
rendering a variety of flora and fauna with thick clusters of trees on the 
banks of the Yamuna, (Pl. 84) Incorporating numberless figures in such 
paintings was the hallmark of Purkhu. The immaculate works rendered by 
him have become synonymous to Kangra painting. With regards to attire, 
the male figures in these paintings sport peaked kuledar turbans and long 
Jamas, while peshwaz have been preferred for the female figures over the 
traditional ghaghra-choli, 


In 1864, the paintings of Purkhu were displayed for the first time in an 
exhibition, organised in Lahore, and were well-received. Purkhu's colour 
palette as well as the freshness of the pigments were acclaimed. Among 


the art specimens exhibited at the Lahore exhibition, Purkhu's works find 
adulatory mention in the jury's report: 


Plate 84. A folio from the Lambagraon 
Gita Govinda series, school of 
Purkhu, Kangra, ca. 1810, Habighorst 
Collection, Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 84 
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Plates 85 (a & b), The painter 
Khushala, son of Manaku 

of Guler, Kangra, ca. 1780, 
Government Museum and 
Art Gallery, Chandigarh 
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The collection commences ... with an interesting series of 15 [paintings] 
of the Emperors of Delhi, Most of these were painted by Purkhu, an artist 
in the service of Raja Sansar Chand of Katoch, who was a great patron 
of art, and prepared a fine collection of paintings. There is a rernarkable 
clearness of tone and delicacy of handling in most of Purkhu’s works, 
but he was not so great a master of color as many other artists inferior 
to him in other respects. His son Rarndyal, who is still living, inherits 
much of his father’s talent. Number 76 is a clever portrait of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, said to be one of the best likeness ever taken of that 
prince. The next painting to it 77, is an interesting portrait of Raja Sansar 
Chand by Purkhu."! 


Perhaps the other members of his family also worked in the family 
workshop in order to create these paintings series on such a large scale. 
Nonetheless, no painting bearing the signature of any member of Purkhu’s 
family has come to light. 


The painter Siba of Nurpur also seems to have worked for the Kangra court 
for a short period of time. Talented painters like Gaudhu, son of the famous 
Guler painter Nainsukh, and Manaku’s sons Fattu and Khushala (PI. 85) were 
also held in high esteem at the court of Maharaja Sansar Chand. Paintings 
based on the Bhagavata, Ramayana, Gita Govinda, Ragamala, Baramasa, 
and Bihari Satsai are precious creations of these very Guler painters. The 
paintings series are living testimonials to the artistic history of Kangra and 
have immortalised the name of the art-loving king Sansar Chand. 


However, Maharaja Sansar Chand had to pay a heavy price for the fame he 
had attained. Since Sansar Chand had made vassals of the states of Kahlur, 
Mandi, and Chamba, the chieftains of these neighbouring states sought 
the aid of Amar Singh Thapa, a warrior of Nepal, for help. Aided by many 
other Pahari chiefs, Gurkha general Amar Singh Thapa fought fierce battles 
against Sansar Chand and his forces. For four years, the Maharaja resisted 
the attacks of the Gurkha army and did not surrender. Nonetheless, the 


Gurkhas could eventually defeat Sansar Chand in a battle at a place called 
Mahal-Moriyan. Sansar Chand was then compelled to take shelter in the 
Kangra fort with his family and approached the Sikh Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
for help. Amar Singh Thapa ultimately established peace and returned. But 
having faced defeat and humiliation, Sansar Chand suffered a serious loss 
of face and Sikh supremacy was established in Kangra and other Pahari 
states. After the death of Sansar Chand, the downhill journey of his son 
Aniruddh Chand began, such that he had to take refuge in Garhwal state. 
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During this period, a new branch of Kangra Kalam emerged there. A Guler 
artist named Chetu" was active in Garhwal state. A local poet called Mola 
Ram was also skilled in the art of painting and many of his paintings bear 
self-composed poetry. (PI. 86) 


Aclose relationship existed between the patrons and painters. The painters 
would take the liberty of discussing their day-to-day problems with their 
patrons, and were also awarded land grants for their livelihood. But artists 
of the time also had to face a lot of difficulties due to the administration 
setup of that period. Siba, a painter from Nurpur, once wrote a letter to 
Maharaja Sansar Chand to make him aware of the troubles he was facing. 
In the letter, the painter throws light upon his problems while also criticising 
Sansar Chand. That letter, written in Takri,* is reproduced here and its 
English translation is presented below, providing an insight into the secrets 
of the relationship shared between a patron and a painter. 


Invocation to Sri Rama. 

Om. This humble servant, Siba [the painter] is living happily in your 
dominion and prays to the almighty God for your Majesty's long life and 
safety for the sake of prosperity and welfare of the subjects of the state. 
Your Majesty had ordered me, ‘you [Siba] should stay with me; | will punish 
you if you go back home." In fact, Maharaja had stated correctly. Firstly, | 
am finding it difficult in making both ends meet and am facing starvation. 
Secondly, kindly take note of the pitiable condition in which the humble 
slave has been put. Your highness had granted me employment in the 
form of a piece of land by the side of Gaudhu. The court official Sardaru 
by name has not granted me the sanctioned land, and has given barren 
land instead which is unacceptable to your humble slave. Your highness 
had asked me to bring my family and thank God that | did not do so. They 
would also have suffered the same fate like me. | have been subsisting 
on borrowed money and now no one gives me a loan any more. Your 
Highness, whatever one does is only for one’s belly. And no one does 
anything except for the sake of subsistence. Please accept my farewell. It 
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Plate 87. Portrait of Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh of Patiala, by 
Kehar Singh, ca. 1925, Raina family 
collection, Rajol (Kangra) 
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is only under compulsion that | am forced to leave. Kindly pardon me for 
my act of omission and mistakes, if any. 


This letter by Siba informs us that Sansar Chand appreciated his work. 
In the contents of the letter, while lamenting his plight, Siba recalls the 
Maharaja's words, ‘you should Stay with me; | will punish you if you go back 
home.’ It is possible that the Maharaja said these words out of affection for 
Siba—in a lighter vein—alluding to his young age and childish demeanour. 
This particular incident may have taken place sometime in the last quarter 
of the 18th century. By this time, the political scenario of Nurpur had greatly 
deteriorated and its rulers had become indifferent to patronising painters. 


It is useful to understand the circumstances under which Siba felt impelled 
to quit the service of Maharaja Sansar Chand. The letter reveals the 
prevailing feudal system, under which artists were given employment in 
the form of land grants. Siba also makes mention of another well-known 
painter Gaudhu (son of Nainsukh of Guler), who was already in the employ 
of the Maharaja and was awarded with a fertile piece of land. 


The golden age of Kangra painting entered a state of decline with the 
demise of the Katoch chieftain Maharaja Sansar Chand. The state’s painters 
were in need of new patrons and inclined towards the Sikh rulers of Punjab 
and Jammu. In the changed political order, the Sikhs emerged as the new 
patrons of the art and painting flourished in the ateliers of Punjab towns 
such as Lahore and Patiala.’ (PI. 87) But the flame did not completely 
extinguish in the hills thanks to patrons such as the Guler chief Raja Bhup 
Singh, Raja Ishwari Sen of Mandi, and Raja Charhat Singh of Chamba. 
Nainsukh’s descendants Gokul, Harkhu, and Chhajju were at this time 
working under the patronage of the Sikh rulers of Lahore for sustenance 
and livelihood. Some painters of Kangra were employed by the Sikh ruler 
Raja Mahendra Singh of Patiala.’ Purkhu, the renowned painter of the court 


* The entries recorded by the painters in panda's Bahi registers in Pehowa and Haridwar 
apparently confirm this fact. 
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of Sansar Chand, had also started working in the atelier of the Sikh rulers*s 
of Lahore, and his sons had found patronage at the Jammu durbar. (PI. 88) 


A few painter families of Kangra have remained popular. These painters had 
investments in villages like Qila Kangra, Samloti, Ustehad, Rajol, Charri, 
Nerti, Bajred, Kuthar, Chachiha, Jasor, etc. and used to paint for Punjab 
and the hill states. Sharing a distinction of style with the Guler painters, 
the painters of Kangra had their own individual pictorial conventions. 
The chronologies of the painters of Kangra can be found at pilgrimages 


Plate 88. Kangra painters at Jammu 
Court, Kangra, Govemment Museum 
and Art Gallery, Chandigarh 


like Haridwar, Fauju, Prag Chand, Uttam, and Harji were popular artists 


of Kangra—their signed paintings are now preserved in the Governrnent 
Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh." 


A technical proficiency can be observed in the later Kangra paintings, 
but they suffer from a lack of aesthetic beauty. During this period, the 
painters appear to have laid more emphasis on ornamentation. Most of the 
contemporary paintings are thus tasteless and lack expression. The use of 
cheap colours is distasteful. Neither did these painters have the flexibility 
of brush exhibited by the earlier masters, nor did they possess knowledge 


of balanced compositions and the judicious use of colours. The paintings 
of this period seem lifeless and inexpressive. 


The activity of Pahari painting continued till the close of the 19th century. 
However, the ateliers linked to the resplendent royal courts had started 
dispersing. At Kangra, not only was the glamour of political power 
vanishing but the glory of its indigenous art was also turning into illusion. 
After the death of Maharaja Sansar Chand of Kangra, the gifted painters of 
his atelier found patronage under the aesthete Sikh Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(r. 1801-1839). Purkhu, the favoured court painter of Sansar Chand, also 
joined the atelier of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Lahore. Late Kangra art then 
blossomed with new idioms and traits identified with the Sikh school. Circa 
1808, Jammu became part of the Sikh Empire. The Dogra ruler Gulab 
Singh (r. 1822-1856), an influential nobleman of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
extended lavish patronage to painters from Kangra, such that the sons 
of painter Purkhu were employed as court painters of Jammu. Gulab 


Singh's able son and successor Ranbir Singh (r. 1856-1885) also granted 
patronage to painters. 


Due to Western influences, a lack of political power, and the unavailability 
of adequate patronage, the artistic style reached a point where it could not 
stay and began to decline. No doubt the art was practised throughout the 
19th century, but the joy of it had gone. Even in the 20th century, only faint 
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as important 
art becoming effete. Patiala, Lahore, and Jammu linea developed 
centres of miniature painting, where the Sikh school of painting 
and flourished, 


The last phase of Kangra art is generally known as the ‘Sikh school’, which 
lacks the refinement and aesthetic merit of the Kangra Kalam. Beane 
it is considered the last destination of the art of Pahari miniature painting. 
The best specimens of Sikh art are preserved in the Government ee 
and Art Gallery, Chandigarh; Dogra Art Museum, Jammu; the Shri lee 
Singh Museum, Srinagar; and Central Museum, Lahore. The Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba; Himachal State Museum, Shimla; National Museum, 
New Delhi; and Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, are museums famous for 
their exquisite collections of Pahari miniature painting. 


Endnotes 

1. In 1995, Dr Vishwa Chander Ohri, the then curator of the Himachal State Museum, 
Shimla, acquired it for the museum. 

2. The Chaurapanchasika folios are now in the L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad. See 

Leela Shiveshwarkar, Chaurapanchasika: A Sanskrit Love Lyric (Delhi: National 

Museum, 1967). 

J.C, French, Himalayan Art (London: Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 101. 

4. Linda York Leach, Mughal and Other Indian Paintings from the Chester Beatty 
Library, vol. || (London: Scorpion Cavendish, 1995), p. 1034. 

5. Nevertheless, some portraits of Rajas Hamir Chand and Ghamir Chand of Kangra 
done by itinerant painters are known. 

6. The contemporary portraits in respect of Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur confirm 
this contention. 

7, The ‘Brajraj Panchasika’, a poem in Hindi by Kavi Dutt, consisting of some 50 
verses, gives a detailed account of the capture of Pathiar fort by Ghamand Chand, 
which was regained by Chamba state after intervention by Prince Brajraj Dev of 
Jammu in 1773 CE. See Sukhdev Singh Charak, History and Culture of Himalayan 
States; Himachal Pradesh, vol. 2, part 2 (New Delhi: Light and Life Publishers, 
1979), pp, 342-48, 

8. Hermann Goetz, ‘The Coming of Muslim Cultural Influence in the Panjab Himalaya’, 
in Indian Antiqua, ed. F.D.K. Bosch et al. (Leyden: E.J, Brill, 1947), pp. 155-56 
(plates XL-XLV), 

9, This history (unpublished manuscript) was written in 1820 by Ghulam Mohiuddin 
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at the request of Captain Murray, a political officer based in Ludhiana who died 
circa 1830, J. Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States, vol. | 
(Lahore: 1998), p. 314. 


. As cited in WG. Archer, Indian Paintings from the Punjab Hills: A Survey and 


History of Pahari Miniature Painting, volume 1 (London: Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
1978), p. 251. 


. B.H. Baden Powell, Hand-book of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab 


(Lahore: Punjab Printing Company, 1872), p. 355. 


. In a priest's register at Haridwar, the painter Chetu has recorded in his entry that 


he was then serving the Garhwal court. 


. Published in B.N. Goswamy, ‘Pahari Painting: The Family as the Basis of Style’, 


Marg 21, no. 4 (September 1968). The present whereabouts of this letter is 
not known. 


. The entries made by painters Biba and Rodi in the Guler bahi of Pandit Shiv 


Kumar at Haridwar reveal that these Guler painters were employees of the 
Maharaja of Patiala. 


. See Barbara Schmitz, ed., Lahore: Paintings, Murals, and Calligraphy (Mumbai: 


Marg Publications, 2010). 


. Entries pertaining to this painter-family can be seen in the records maintained by 


Panda Amarnath Kanshi Ram of Haridwar. 
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Plate 89 


Subject Matter of Guler-Kangra Painting 


Plate 89. Dalliance of Krishna, 
folio from the Harivamsha Purana 
series, Kangra, ca, 1810. 
Present whereabouts not known. 
Photo courtesy: Sotheby's 


Portraiture (shabih) 


Shabih, or portrait painting, has been an integral part of Kangra art. To 
prepare the likeness of a human or animal figure has come to be known 
as shabih and is derived from the Sanskrit word chhavi, literally meaning 
‘image’. Portraiture was in fashion among emperors, hill chiefs, and elites 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, especially in the states of Guler and Kangra. 


We find portrait painting in the Pahari region from as early as the beginning 
of the 17th century." A fairly large number of portraits of Pahari rulers, their 
collaterals, ministers, and courtiers, as well as of common men are known. 
However, Guler painters excelled in rendering a marked realism in the 
depictions of their patrons and the royal lifestyle. Studies maintain that the 
influence of later Mughal painting is apparent in Guler paintings belonging 
to the first half of the 18th century. Several interpretations of 18th-century 
Mughal paintings made by Guler painters are extant and known. Though 
these copies have been executed in the style of Guler where they were 
created and use colour schemes that differ from the Originals, their form 
and content have clearly been appropriated from Mughal prototypes. 


Harivamsha, meaning the lineage of Hari (Vishnu), is believed to be a 
supplement to the epic Mahabharata. The Vishnu Parva of the Harivamsha 


about Krishna, the 
na’s wedding with 
th the lucid 
a-dance’. 


iS regarded as an important source of information 
incarnation of Vishnu. Besides the anecdotes of Krish 
Satyabhama and the abduction of Rukmini, it also deals wi 
descriptions of Krishna's frolics with gopis in the chapter ‘Ras 
Plate 89 depicts the sports of Yadavas in the ocean. 


es like Sohni Mahiwal, 


Along with pictures depicting popular them ! 
um out hunting, prince 


Baz Bahadur-Rupmati, fireworks displays, beg i 
quenching his thirst at a well, nobleman/lady with hookah, oF giving 
audience to musicians, the portraits of Pahari rulers, princes, and et 
ministers painted by Guler and Kangra painters also borrow extensively 
from later Mughal painting. The many surviving portraits of Mughal 
emperors, princes, ministers, functionaries, and nobles in the Guler style, 
some bearing identifying names recorded in Takri, suggest that Pahari 
painters must have worked at Mughal ateliers based in Delhi or Lahore 
before finally settling in Guler in the beginning of the 18th century. 


Portrait painting was prevalent in Guler even before the advent of painters 
trained in the Mughal style from the time of Raja Dalip Singh (PI. 90) 
(r. 1695-1741). Artists belonging to the early phase of Pahari painting 
were active till the reign of Raja Govardhan Chand. The portraits of Mian 
Gopal Singh, Rajguru Dinamani Raina, and a young Raja Govardhan 
Chand (r. 1741-1773) bear testimony to this fact. In the first half of 
the 18th century, when Kashmiri artists skilled in the later Mughal style 
received patronage under Raja Dalip Singh, naturalistic portraits of the 
raja and his son and deputy Mian Bishan Singh were prepared in the 
family workshop of Pandit Seu. Portraits of the deceased ancestors of 
Dalip Singh were also produced, painted after their earlier likenesses. 


Analysis of the Guler paintings produced in the first half of the 18th century 
reveals that these painters migrated to Guler from Lahore or Delhi. The 
artists produced many portraits of their patrons, in which they skilfully 
executed stippling on the faces of figures in order to create an effective 


Plate 90. Portrait of young raja 
Dalio Singh of Guler, ca 1730, 
Govemment Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 
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Plate 91. Portrait of young raja 
Govardhan Chand, Guler, ca. 1745, 
Government Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 


play of light and shade. Not yet familiar with the hobbies and interests of 
their new patrons, the painters rendered their portraits after the templates 
of Mughal portraiture. The paintings of Manaku and Nainsukh also bear a 
distinct influence of later Mughal art. 


In Guler, Pandit Seu’s talented sons Manaku and Nainsukh played a critical 
role in the development of a distinct Guler Style. Established during the reign 
of Raja Govardhan Chand, many portraits of the raja in the Guler style are 
now preserved in the Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 
(PI. 90) At this time, Guler art started to spread its wings beyond the state 
borders, such that painters belonging to the generation after Manaku- 
Nainsukh received patronage from various hill courts including Jasrota, 
Chamba, Mandi, Jammu, Nurpur, Jaswan, etc. 


Nainsukh gradually became a celebrated painter for his exceptional skill 
in portrait painting. Working under the patronage of Jasrota chiefs, he 
produced many portraits of the rulers and other members of the royal clan. 
Besides the professional accomplishments of Nainsukh as a painter, we 
also notice a collaboration between him and his patron, the art-loving raja 
Balwant Singh. Nainsukh painted numerous likenesses as per the fancies 
of his eccentric patron—in addition to courtly scenes and depictions of 
the raja while engaged in worship, performing a ritual, listening to music, 
watching a dance performance, or out on a hunting expedition, he also 
executed many intimate scenes from the daily routine of this Jasrota 
ruler. Nainsukh was the designated court painter and was the only one 
allowed to paint the personal and royal life of his patron. We see in his 
works that he preferred to paint the subjects using minimal colours and 
left the background bare. Several of Nainsukh’s paintings bear copious 
neatly written inscriptions in the Takri script, indicating the period of each 
painting and other appropriate annotations. The first line of a song is also 
sometimes recorded in these inscriptions. Though his immaculate works 
are inspired by the pictorial conventions of later Mughal painting, his unique 
style is clearly discernible.? 
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The portraits of Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah, and of wazir 
Qamaruddin Khan and his son Mir Mannu (governor of Punjab), (PI. 
92) seem to have been painted in Pandit Seu’s family workshop. The 
inscription in Takri mentioning the name of Mughal governor Mir Jumla 
on his portrait sketch (PI. 93) supports this argument. Nainsukh’s famous 
inscription from 1748 on the portrait Raja Balwant Singh Listening to 
Music (in the collection of Lahore Museum) reveals the painter-family’s 


Plate 92. Muin-ul-Mulk alias Mir 
Mannu, Viceroy of Lahore, Guler, ca. 
1740, L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad 


Plate 93. Tinted sketch portrait of 
Mir Jumia, Guler, ca. 1740, 
Lahore Museum 


Plate 93 
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connection with Lahore. These facts also suggest that before receiving 
the patronage of Guler court, artist Hasnu and his sons (Pandit Seu and 
his brothers, originally from Kashmir) had, in all likelihood, established 
their family workshop in Lahore. 


Portrait Painting in Kangra State 

The painter-family settled in the villages of Samloti and Ustehad (near 
Kangra) belonged to a separate painting gharana and had developed their 
Own distinct school. The painting style of this family is thus marked by 
certain characteristics that set it apart from the Guler school. Paintings of 
the Kangra Raj collection reveal that the art had already begun in the state 
during the reign of Raja Ghamand Chand (r. 1751-1774). The painters 
Basia and Dhuman were the senior artists of this family. Nonetheless, their 
descendant Purkhu attained great fame and is the most well-known as he 
became the favoured painter of the court of Maharaja Sansar Chand—a 
fact reflected in the oeuvre of Purkhu produced for his royal patron. 


Purkhu was famous for his exceptional skill in rendering naturalistic portraits. 
He took great delight in painting compositions packed with numerous 
figures, be it the scene of Raja Sansar Chand playing Holi, celebrating the 
festival of Janmashtami, or the wedding procession of Prince Aniruddh 
Chand. Purkhu has breathed life into all such paintings. Court scenes 
showing Maharaja Sansar Chand consulting the other hill chiefs, watching 
dance performances, examining paintings, or celebrating festivals with his 
courtiers expressly manifest the pomp and grandeur of Kangra state. 


After the downfall of Sansar Chand, the painters of Kangra dispersed to 
the plains and began to work in the ateliers of the Sikh rulers of Punjab 
and Jammu. A vast number of these paintings, chiefly portraits, made 
by Kangra painters (Purkhu and his sons) for their new patrons are now 
preserved in the Central Museum, Lahore, as well as in the Government 
Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh; Dogra Art Museum, Jammu; and 
Shri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar. 


Subject Matter of Gular-Kangra Paintin« 


In Kangra state, portrait painting was highly popular and the sarne were 
Beuare on a large scale. The painters of Kangra did not just caper 
portraits of the Kangra royal family but also of the neighbouring since 
(PI. 94) as well as of Mughal emperors, officers, and the nawabs of were 
In addition to portraits of hill rulers and other people of rank iendeses 
of the common people of the state were also painted. Eien today, the 
descendants of Maharaja Sansar Chand (of the Lambagraon branch 
possess a remarkable collection of portraits of the Kangra style. 


Another painter family of Kangra was based in the village of Charri. This 
family had an outstanding painter by the name of Fauju who was farnous 
for his portrait studies. Some paintings bearing Fauju’s signature are now 
part of the Chandigarh Museum collection. Another exeptional painter 
was Sajnu, a native of Qila Kangra. He is credited with creating the finest 
portraits of his patron Raja Ishwari Sen (r. 1788-1826) of Mandi. 


Subjects Borrowed from Mughal Painting 

Due to invasions by Islamic invaders and the consequent atmosphere 
of anarchy and turmoil in Punjab, many painters turned towards the hills 
in order to find patronage in a safer region. The migrant painters had in 
their possession drawings and sketches of the subject matters used in 
the Mughal school. Some popular subjects of Mughal painting that were 
recreated by these painters are discussed further on. 


Shab-e-Barat 
The Muslim festival of Shab-e-Barat is celebrated on the 14th night of 


the 8th month of the Islamic calendar. On this night, Allah is believed to 
evaluate the deeds of the devout and reward them accordingly. Muslims 
thus read the Holy Koran to observe the occasion and the night is 
celebrated with fireworks. A Guler painting of the night of Shab-e-Barat, 
(P|. 95) housed in the British Museum collection, London, exhibits refined 


n and detailing, and is clearly a copy done after a provincial 
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festive scene presents a spacious white terrace with marble pavilions on 
either side. The painter excels in his rendition of charming and elegantly 
dressed female figures with the beautiful, refined faces for which the Guler 


tyle at school has distinction. 


nd and Goetz, 1967) 
In a similar Awadh painting, (PI. 96) a lady of rank (possibly Bahu Begum) 
is shown seated on a jewelled throne of gold while enjoying fireworks 
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Plate 97. Begum out hunting, 
Guler, ca. 1760, National 
Museurn, New Delhi 
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with her companions. The magnificent summer pavilion is illuminated with 
decorative lanterns. In the distant background, the nawab himself can be 
seen seated in a boat floating down the river Ghaghara. Common folk are 
busy lighting firecrackers amidst tree groves and the sky is illurninated with 
a Sparkling fireworks display. 


Professor B.N. Goswamy has credited the Guler interpretation of Shab-e- 
Barat to Nainsukh and dated the painting to circa 1730/1740 CE without 
explaining his rationale or giving any evidence. Some other specimens on 
this subject, executed in the later Mughal style, have also come to light,? 
indicating that Guler painters were dextrous in copying Mughal subjects too. 


Begum Out Hunting 

A Guler painting showing a begum out hunting is preserved in the National 
Museum, New Delhi. In this finely rendered work, (PI. 97) a stately and 
attractive royal lady is shown seated on a richly adorned horse. A hawk 
perched on the arm of the fair-complexioned woman indicates her love 
for hunting. The hunting party is clad in dark green clothes as it was 
tradition to wear such attire for hunting. But the costumes, especially 
the plume and the turban worn by the begum on horseback, are not 
noticed before in Pahari art. Hunting was neither a favoured pastime of 
the royal ladies in the hills, nor did they don such plumed headdresses. 
The Takri inscription on the back of the painting—begum sakaar lagi hoyi 
kardi ji (begum proceeds on hunting expedition) — suggests that this royal 
woman may have been the wife of a nawab, possibly Mir Mannu, the 


governor of Lahore. 


This Guler work is, in fact, a reproduction of a small portion of an Awadh 
painting that is now housed in the Chandigarh Museum. (PI. 98) The Guler 
copy of Begum Out Hunting clearly and precisely depicts the figures against 


the lush green landscapes characteristic of Pahari painting. As such, the 
glance appears to be an original Pahari painting instead 


work on a cursory 
of a skilfully rendered copy of a later Mughal work on the same subject. 


Fireworks Display 

Firecrackers are a popular subject in the paintings of the Mughal and 
Awadh schools. The use of fireworks is seen in grand celebrations like 
royal wedding processions and the aforementioned Shab-e-Barat. Pahari 
painters did not lag behind in rendering pictures with a similar theme, 
such as the work depicting a couple of royal females of the zenana 
enjoying fireworks in the night. This Guler painting from the Habighorst 
collection (Germany) portrays two royal maidens clad in Mughal attire 
Standing against a dark background on a terrace beside a flower bed. 


Plate 98. Begum out | 
(detail), Awadh, ca. ), 
Govemment Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 


Plate 99. Fireworks disolay, Guler. 
ca. 1765, Habigh 
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Holding fireworks in their hands, both ladies appear cheerful and a 
be celebrating the festival of light. (PI. 99) The high-waisted figures, me 
Pleated jama, and the broad cross-band for the turban are characteristic 
Of the later Mughal style. 


Mercury Chasing the Beauty a 
Mercury Chasing the Beauty remained quite popular in Mughal painting. 
Several later Mughal paintings from various provincial centres including 
Lucknow depict this subject. 


Mercury is believed to be Shiva’s seed in Indian mythology. According to 
the myth related to the origin of mercury, narrated in Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
Shiva’s seed, shed during his union with Parvati, gave rise to Kumara 
(Skanda). The Rasa Shastra, an Indian treatise on alchemy, says that if a 
young and beautiful maiden, fresh from her bath after her first menstruation, 
Passes by a mercury well, the quicksilver (rasa or parada) gushes out from 
the well and chases the maiden. The young maiden must flee on a swift 
horse to avoid contact. After a considerable distance (one yojana), the 
mercury’s movement becomes weak and it gets gradually deposited in 
small pits, whence it is collected by people.4 


This amusing story attracted the attention of the patrons and painters of 
Mughal schools in the early 18th century, and of the Guler and Kangra 
schools later that century. A highly refined Guler version (Pl. 100) comes 
from the Habighorst collection, Koblenz (Germany), where a beautiful 
maiden in royal attire is shown riding a galloping horse, Mercury, taking 
the form of a smoky grey cloud gushing out of a Well, pursues the 
fleeing maiden. In this sensitively rendered work, the main subject of the 
picture—the figure of the fleeing maiden—dominates the scene, while a 
group of people is visible in the distance on the right. This work, traceable 
to a Guler workshop, is datable to circa 1770/1780 and exhibits the Plate 100, Mercury chasing 


idioms and stylistic traits of the generation immediately following Manaku _ tn beauty, Guler, ca. 1770, 
Habighorst collection, 
and Nainsukh. = Koblenz (Germany) 


Plate 100 


Plate 104 


Plate 101. Baz Bahadur and 
Rupmati riding at night, Guler, 
ca. 1790, Collection: Jayesh 
Mathur, New Delhi 
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Lady with Narcissus Flower 

Subject matter such as females holding narcissi blooms or playing the lute 
are also seen in Guler and Kangra paintings. In these paintings, the artists 
have coherently rendered the females, distinctively dressed and bedecked 
with jewellery in the Mughal fashion. These subjects must have attracted 
the patrons and painters alike in the hills. 


Baz Bahadur-Rupmati 

Sultan Baz Bahadur and his beloved Rupmati are legendary lovers whose 
story is celebrated in the songs, tales, and folklore of Malwa (in central 
India). Rupmati was beautiful and gifted with a mellifluous voice. The lovers 
were known to go for hunting in the night. In 1561, when the Mughal army 
attacked Malwa, Baz Bahadur managed to escape the battlefield and 
fled from Mandu all alone. Rupmati, on coming to know of Baz Bahadur’s 
escape and sensing her imminent capture by the general of Mughal army, 
ended her life to save her honour. In Kangra paintings, (PI. 101) depictions 
of the two lovers riding out on horseback at night are popular. 


Ragamala 

Ragamala, literally ‘a garland of ragas or musical modes’, is a series of 
paintings that visualises the various ragas. Ragamala is a happy synthesis 
of music, poetry, and painting, designed to evoke rasa according to the 
various musical modes. In Ragamala paintings, the musical modes raga, 
ragini, and ragaputra are presented in visual form (rupa-dhyana). Many 
of these ragas are related to particular seasons, regions, or characters. 
In the mediaeval period, every raga was iconographically visualised in 
poetic text. These paintings, based on a strict order and set iconography, 
are charmingly interpreted in line and colours. Ragamala paintings form 
an important chapter in the history of Indian visual art. The well-known 
historian Ananda Coomaraswamy regards Indian classical music as the 
greatest achievement of the Indian civilisation. To reproduce the formless, 
abstract, and melodic subject matter of music on paper using colours is an 
outstanding paradigm of art that, besides Indian painting, cannot be found 


elsewhere in the world, Most Pahari Ragamala painting series are based 
on the text of Kshemakarna. 


Kshemakarna, a musicologist, was the family priest of the local ruler 
Jatalendra of Rewa, Madhya Pradesh, and is known to have composed the 
Ragamaia text in 1570 CE, He put the Ragamala system on a new footing, 
expanding the number of dhyanas of ragas, raginis, and ragaputras to 86. 
There are six principal ragas—Bhairav, Malkauns, Hindol, Deepak, Shri, 
and Megh. Five raginis Or wives are subordinated to each of these and 
each raga has eight ragaputras (sons). For reasons unknown, an additional 
fagini is assigned to the fifth raga, Shri, in this text. Consequently, raga Shri 
has nine sons. In addition to expanding the system to 86 ragas, raginis, and 
ragaputras, he also increased the content. So a personalised form of each 
verse was written and an acoustic characterisation was also assigned. 


The Pahari painters followed the classification of Kshemakarna while 
producing Ragamala paintings. In accordance with the text and exploring 
the vast horizons of their own imaginations, Kangra painters made 
Captivating illustrations of ragas, raginis, and ragaputras. One such famous 
series is presently preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi.> There are 
a total 79 paintings in this series with the names of particular ragas, raginis, 
and ragaputras inscribed on the back of each painting. The scenic beauty 
of Kangra valley forms the backdrop of these paintings. It is possible that 
this painting series was produced around circa 1800, during the reign of 
Maharaja Sansar Chand of Kangra. 


Another example of a Pahari Ragamala features an illustration of the 
Barbala ragaputra. The associated dhyana, verse 34, states: 


The musical mode Barbala is described as wearing a wreath around the 
neck, made of blossoms originating from the champaka tree, as having 
the countenance of the god of love, as bearing ray as a mark on the 
forehead, in a garment shining in many colours, anointed with fragrant 


Plate 102, Ragaputra Barbala, Nurpur 
(Kangra), ca. 1750, Habighorst 
Collection, Koblenz (Germany) 
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pastes of kumkuma, two earrings made of gold, making manifest a 
youthfulness which brings forth the delight of women.® 


However, the work depicts a couple with the man flying a paper kite on a 
string. (PI. 102) The woman, kneeling in front of him, is looking at this kite. 
The Takri inscription on the work reads ‘4/Malikosa’, obviously referring 
to the fourth son of Malkauns. The text in the dhyana and the contents 
of the painting therefore do not match. In contrast, the sound of a flying 
kite is mentioned as the Barbala ragaputra in verse 1038 of Kshemakarna’s 
text. The painter of this piece, which is supposed to illustrate the sound 
generator—the rasping sound of a paper kite, precisely depicts this short 
passage. The manifestation of ragaputra Barbala in a Kangra Ragamala 
sketch from c.1800 (PI. 108), on the other hand, represents the exact 
sound imagery as per the actual dhyana. 


Baramasa 

The tradition of visualising the various seasons in verse has been prevalent 
in Indian poetry since the days of yore. In Indian literature, the seasons 
are depicted as ritu-varnan, where ritu stands for ‘season(s)’ and varnan 
means ‘description’. Sanskrit literature has remained the source for the 
characterisation of the six seasons. Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara (garland of 
seasons) is considered to be one of the earliest works on this theme. 
Though this poetic work was meant as an ode to the six seasons, the 
poetry itself is of great merit. Inspired by Kalidasa, many Hindi poets of 
the later rnediaeval period composed verses on the twelve months of a 
year —these works are known as Baramasa. Amongst the season-centric 
vernacular Hindi poetry, Baramasa lyrics describe and analyse each of the 
twelve months, from Chaitra to Phalguna. While describing the mood and 
characteristics associated with each month, these poems also portray the 
union of lovers and the circumstances of their togetherness. 


The Baramasa finds mention in the famous 16th-century Rajasthani poetic 
work Madhavanal Kamkandla of Ganapati, In Braj-bhasha poetry, this 


Plate 103a 


Plate 103b 


Plates 103 (a & b). Sketch 
depicting Ragaputra Barbala, 
Kangra, ca. 1790, Government 
Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chandigarh 
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tradition was pioneered by Keshavdas. Hindi rit/ poets such as Kashiram 
and Kavi Dutt also composed verses related to this subject, which were 
then epitomised by the painters of Kangra. In Dutt’s Baramasa poems, 
a warrior prepares to leave for battle each month but is hindered by his 
clever wife, who vividly describes the beauty of the 12 months to him. She 
thusly impedes her husband from departing for war every month. In all the 
12 pictures of this Baramasa series, the nayaka is consequently shown 
carrying a bow and arrows, as also a sword and a shield. 


In Baramasa poetry, the effects and characterisation of every season 
has been achieved as per the aesthetic sensibilities of sringara rasa. The 
atmosphere of sringara is skilfully depicted in the paintings on the subject, 
and Kangra artists have comprehensively portrayed the different seasons 
as per Baramasa characterisation. The epitome of various seasons, from 
Chaitra to Phalguna, was created based on the poetic work Kavipriya of 
Keshavdas. In each of these paintings, the master craftsmen of Kangra, 
following poetic disciplines, have carefully depicted the moods of a 
particular month and the associated behaviours of the nayaka and nayika. 
The hero or nayaka invariably resembles the blue-complexioned Krishna in 
these works. 


The Baramasa paintings commissioned by the Lambagraon branch of 
Kangra rulers are considered the finest specimens on the theme, such 
that the most sublime and unparalleled illustrations of these season-based 
compositions can be seen in Kangra painting.’ In these paintings, the 
elements and atmosphere of each season and the intricacies of human 
relationships emerge in a very interesting manner. A Kangra painting 
depicting the month of Baisakh (PI. 104) is presented here. 


Hammira Hatha 

Hammira was a king of Ranthambhore, whose bravery has been eulogised 
in the Hindi poem ‘Hammira Hatha’ (the obstinacy of Hammira). The work 
manifests a legendary account of the battle between Hammira and Sultan 
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Bhuri Singh Museum 


Alauddin Khilji of Delhi. Pahari painters created multiple works based on 
this subject in the early 19th century. Eight folios of a dispersed Hammira 
series, executed in the Guler style, are now in the collection of Bnun Singh 
Museum, Chamba. (PI. 105) These pieces exhibit profuse detailing and 
delicate brushwork. 


Dasavatara: The Ten Incarnations of Vishnu 

In Hindu mythology, Vishnu is regarded as the preserver and protector. It 
is believed that he descends to this world to restore righteousness when 
humanity is threatened by evil. The incarnations that Vishnu assumes are 
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referred to as his avatara. Hindu scriptures speak of numerous incarnations 
of Vishnu. However, his ten primary incarnations, essentially different forms 
of a single divine force, are referenced as dasavatara. Kangra painting is 
replete with works based on religious texts related to Vishnu. The dasavatara 
has consequently been popular in Pahari art since the 17th century. In the 
18th century, before the rise of the Guler and Kangra schools, paintings on 
this theme were commissioned in the states of Nurpur, Mandi, Chamba, 
etc. In Guler and Kangra, the tradition of dasavatara painting was in vogue 
in the mid-18th century. These paintings were done separately as well 
as based on Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda. The dasavatara painting series 
comprise the ten incarnations of Vishnu in the order Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, 
(Pl. 106) Narasimha, Vamana, Parashurama, Rama, Balarama, Buddha, 
and Kalki. In some paintings, Krishna replaces Balarama (Haladhar) as 
the eighth incarnation, while some bear a composite form of Jagannath, 
Balabhadra, and Subhadra. Paintings depicting the Kurma avatar usually 


portray the popular mythological episode of samudra manthan (churning 
of the ocean). 


Ramayana 

The great epic Ramayana has remained a popular subject for the painters 
of Guler-Kangra. Most of these paintings are based on Valmiki's version of 
the epic. A famous Ramayana series of the Guler school is now dispersed 
in various museums and private collections, including some folios that are 
preserved in Museum Rietberg, Zurich (Switzerland). 


The paintings of the Ramayana series produced in the family workshop of 
Purkhu, the court painter of Maharaja Sansar Chand of Kangra, are famous 
for their distinctive traits. For instance, in these paintings, the names of 
individual characters are inscribed above their heads for easy identification. 
In the Guler painting series of the Ramayana, the artist has sensitively 
portrayed the sentiments expressed by the characters in accordance 
with the setting and situation. Besides, the bewitching scenic beauty of 
the backdrops in paintings pertaining to the ‘Aranya Kand’ (the forest 


Plate 106. Varaha avatara, Kangra. 
ca. 1840, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 
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Plate 108. Bridge to Lanka, Guler, 
€a. 1800, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 
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episode or exile in forest) adds to their exquisiteness—paintings of the 
‘Aranya Kand’ and ‘Sundar Kand’ are composed in such a way that they 
emphasise the scenic beauty of the depicted locales. Scenes depicting 
Raja Dasaratha’s court are also rendered with great skill in paintings 
on the ‘Bal Kand’ and ‘Ayodhya Kand’. The paintings of ‘Lanka Kand’, 
depicting the fierce battle between the armies of Rama and Ravana, 
(Pl. 107) also infuse sentiments of vira rasa (the heroic sentiment). A 
painting depicting the bridge to Lanka being built by Rama's army (Pl. 108) 
is an excellent example of the same. In Kangra art, paintings based on the 
Uttar Ramcharita were also commissioned. 


Mahabharata 

Mahabharata, the great Sanskrit epic of India, is a lengthy poetic work that 
has influenced Indian thought through the centuries. The Mahabharata 
includes detailed accounts of Hindu mythology and cosmological 
stories of gods and goddesses. Though the epic primarily deals with the 
dynastic struggle between the Kauravas and Pandavas for the throne of 
Hastinapur—the struggle culminates in the great battle of Kurukshetra, 
where the Pandava brothers are eventually victorious—karma and dharma 
play an integral role in the tale. 


Anecdotes from the Mahabharata have been a preferred subject matter 
for Pahari painters. In addition to tales of valour and bravado, the epic 
comprises stories of other genres as well, such as the legends of Krishna, 
Nala-Damayanti, Kiratarjuniya, Dushyanta-Shakuntala, and so on. Some 
stray paintings show the court of the blind king Dhritarashtra, the game 
of dice between the two factions, the disrobement of Draupadi, and the 
battle scenes of Kurukshetra. The extraordinarily fertile imagination of Guler- 
Kangra painters is showcased in their depictions of this epic. (PI. 109) 


Devi Mahatmya: Glory of the Great Goddess 
The Puranic treatise Devi Mahatmya is also known by the names Durga 
Saptashati and Chandi Path. This religious text, comprising 700 verses, is 


Plate 109 


Plate 109. An episode from the 
epic Mahabharata, Guler, ca. 
1780, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 


part of the Chandi-parva of the Markandeya Purana, which relates the tale 
and exploits of the Devi, the great goddess. Besides Durga, other forms 
of the goddess such as Mahalakshmi, Saraswati, Bhadrakali, Chandika, 
and Kaushiki are also celebrated in detail. The text mentions that Chandika 
(Chandi) vanquished the terrible demon-king Mahisha, who had assumed 
the form of a buffalo, while riding her mount simha (lion) into the battlefield 
to destroy those who had challenged the gods’ supremacy. She also killed 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha, Chanda and Munda, and Raktabija. 


Plate 110 
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When Kali had killed all the demons, Devi Chandika bestowed on her the 
name Chamunda. 


Due to the presence of a Shakti Peetha, Devi worship has always been 
prevalent in Kangra valley. An illustrated manuscript of the Devi Mahatmya 
discovered in Jaisinghpur town of Kangra, now housed in the Himachal 
State Museum, Shimla, is painted on loose sheets of handmade paper. 
A painting series based on the Chandi Path is housed in the Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba, (PI. 110) and seems to have been produced by Guler 
painters for the Chamba court. Some remarkable paintings based on the 
Durga Saptashati are now preserved in the Government Museum and Art 


Plate 110. A folio frorn a Devi 
Mahatmya series, Guler, 1775, Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba 


Plate 111. Goddess Gayatri, Guler, 
ca, 1775, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 
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Gallery, Chandigarh, and Central Museum, Lahore. In these paintings, the 
Devi is shown fighting and killing various demons in her many forms. These 
paintings manifestly represent the essence of heroic sentiment (vira rasa). 


In Guler-Kangra painting, several series on the Devi theme were 
commissioned. (Pl. 111) Even independent, stray paintings depicting 
the various aspects of the Devi, including her 10 tantric forms or dasa- 
mahavidyas, were produced on a large scale. These 10 manifestations 
of the goddess are Kali, Tara, Tripura Sundari, Bhuvaneshwari, Bhairavi, 
Chhinnamasta, Dhumavati, Bagalamukhi, Matangi, and Kamala. 


Shiva Purana 

Shaivism has always been prominent in the entire north-western region of 
the Himalayas. The Manimahesh Kailash peak in Chamba is considered 
the abode of Lord Shiva and his family. As a result, Shiva has remained 
a popular subject matter for Pahari painters. Paintings on the theme 
depict the various forms of Shiva, including Ardhanarishvara, Harihara, 
Mahamrityunjaya, Panchavaktra, etc. In many such works, Shiva is shown 
filtering marijuana with his family, (PI. 112) while at other times he is depicted 
taking a stroll with Parvati. The anecdotes relating to Shiva are painted 
on the subjects of Gangavatarana (descent of the Ganges) and Shiva’s 
twilight dance (Sandhya Tandava). The artists have also shown great skill 
in their depictions on the themes of Kumarasambhava. 


Bhagavata Purana 

Among the sacred books in Hinduism, the Bhagavata Purana is one of the 
most highly regarded and revered. Also known as the Srimad Bhagavata 
Mahapurana, the text is said to have been composed in Sanskrit verse 
by the sage Vyasa. The 12 cantos of the Bhagavata recount legends of 
Vishnu, his various incarnations, and stories related to his devotees. It 
also discusses a wide range of subjects like cosmology, genealogy, and 
geography. However, the tenth canto is the soul of the Bhagavata Purana, 
dedicated as it is to the story of Krishna, 
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The Vaishnava bhakti movement, which began in the southern part of 
India, was driven chiefly by Bhagavata dharma. Due to this influence, 
mythological scenes from the Bhagavata Purana became a choice 
subject matter for painters. The paintings depicting anecdotes of Krishna 
are based on the tenth canto of the Bhagavata Purana. Episodes beginning 
from Krishna's birth in prison to the slaying of Kamsa were eulogised in 
pictorial compositions. Popular themes included Krishna's birthday, (Pl. 113) 


Plate 113, The birthday ce 
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Guler, ca. 1750, H 


Collection, Koblenz (Germany 
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his outcry to have the moon for a toy, and heroic deeds from his childhood. 
Artwork related to Krishna’s departure to Mathura and the consequent 
anguish of the women of Braj, of those yearning for reunion with him, 
described in the chapter ‘Rasa Panchadhyayi’, were also produced. Some 
folios from a dispersed Bhagavata Purana series (10th book) in the Guler 
style are now housed in the National Museum, New Delhi. These paintings 
were acquired from Seth Jagmohan Das Modi and are thus collectively 
referred to as the Modi Bhagavata in the art world.® 


Although the sage Vyasa did not adhere to the aesthetic of sringara rasa, 
he has, in the ‘Rasa Panchadhyayi’ chapter of the Bhagavata Purana, 
eloquently described Krishna’s dalliances with the gopis. A happy blend 
of sringara rasa can also be seen in the episodes of Rukmini Mangal and 
Usha Charita. But it is interesting to note that the character of Radha does 
not find mention in the Bhagavata. Nonetheless, Radha and her romance 
with Krishna remained the central theme of later sringara poetry composed 
in Braj-bhasha. Romantic poetry greatly influenced the art and music 
of the later mediaeval period in a number of ways. The sringara or love 
between Krishna and the gopis remained very popular with both patrons 
and painters and is an important part of Kangra art. 


Bhagavata saptah (week-long recitation of the Bhagavata) is a traditional 
event in the hills that is often organised in various villages of the region, 
where folks assemble to listen to the recital of the text. Episodes of the 
Bhagavata Purana have always been dear to Pahari painters and their 
patrons, such that there exist many series of paintings culled from the 
text—Rukmini Mangal (Rukmini’s abduction by Krishna), Parijata-haran 
(theft of the parijata tree from Indra’s heaven), Usha Charita (love story of 
Usha and Aniruddha), and Sudama Charita (story of the Brahmin Sudama). 


Usha Charita 
The story of Usha, briefly described in the Bhagavata Purana, is elaborately 
mentioned in the Harivamsha Purana. Usha was the beautiful and gifted 
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Plate 114 


daughter of an asura (demon) named Bana, who fell in love with one called 
Aniruddha she had seen in a dream. Aniruddha was the grandson of 
Krishna, Usha somehow managed to covertly bring him to her palace with 
the help of her confidante Chitralekha. Banasura discovered Aniruddha in 
Usha’s quarters and, after a fight, made him his prisoner, When Krishna 
came to know about this, he launched an attack onB 


ana and defeated 
him in battle. Eventually, with the consent of Bana, th 


€ lovers Usha and 


Plate 114. Usha’s dream 
(detail), Guler, ca. 1775, Bhur 
Singh Museum, Chamba 
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Aniruddha were united. A series of Usha Charita, possibly painted by the 
Guler painter Ranjha for the Chamba court, is now preserved in the Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba.° (PI. 114) 


The Tale of Sudama 
Sudama, a pious Brahmin, was a childhood friend of Krishna. Stricken 
with dire poverty, his wife urged him to visit Dwarka to seek help from 


Plate 116 


Krishna. Sudama very reluctantly did so, taking a humble Offering of rice 
for his old friend. Krishna received him with honour and provided him 
with all creature comforts. (PI. 115) Overwhelmed at the warm hospitality, 
Sudama hesitated to ask for any help, but Krishna knew of his poor friend’s 
need, Later, when Sudama arrived back home, he was bewildered to see 
a palace where his miserable cottage once stood. Krishna had removed 
all his sufferings and poverty. This story finds mention in the Bhagavata 
Purana and was particularly popular with the painters of Kangra. A Hindi 

poetic work titled Sudama Charita, composed by the poet Narottam Das, 


is well-known for its literary merit. 


Plate 116. Vishnu rescues the 
elephant king, Guler 800 
Dogra Art Museum, Jamm 
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Gajendra-moksha: Salvation of the 
King of Elephants 


Among the many anecdotes in the Bhagavata Purana, Gajendra-moksha 
was quite popular and was painted several times by the artists of Kangra. 
Gajendra was the king of elephants who was seized by a crocodile when 
drinking water from a lake. The desperate elephant then beseeched 
Vishnu to rescue him. On hearing the plight and prayer of his devotee (the 
elephant), Vishnu descended on his avian vehicle Garuda and slew the 
water monster (crocodile), thus saving Gajendra. This subject has been 
delicately represented and rendered by Kangra painters. (P!. 116) 


Endnotes 
5 


Contemporary portraits of Raja Balabhadra Varman of Chamba (r.1589-1647), 

Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur (r.1618—1646), Raja Suraj Sen of Mandi (r 1637-1664) 

and Raja Sangram Pal of Basohli (r.16385-1673) have also come to light. 

Various portraits of Balwant Singh are modelled after later Mughal prototypes 

The painting style and compositions of Nainsukh also bear a strong influence of 
the Awadh painting school. Not only regional kings but the portraits of Mughal 
emperors, princes, wazirs, and nobles were also composed by these Guler 
painters. It is obvious that they must have produced these paintings upon the 
demand of their patrons. 


A line drawing on the same subject is now in the collection of the British Museum, 
London. Inventory number 2004,0723,0.1 

S.R. Sarma and Y. Sahai, ‘Gushing Mercury, Fleeing Maiden: A Rasasastra Motif 
in Mughal Painting’, Journal of the European Ayurvedic Society 4 (1995): 149-62 

Prior to the acquisition of these Kangra Ragamala paintings, this series was 
housed in the National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi. Later, the series was 
permanently transferred to the National Museum, New Delhi. 

Translated from the Sanskrit original by the author. 


The Baramasa painting series of Kangra are preserved in Birla Museum, Kolkata; 
Government Museum, Chandigarh; National Museum, New Delhi; and Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba. 

Some Guler paintings on the Bhagavata Purana series from the Jagmohan Das 


Modi collection are now preserved in the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Vadodara (Gujarat). 


Sen 


Some folios from the same set were acquired from a descendant of Raja Sham 
Singh of Chamba by the Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 
For a detailed account, see Harsha Dehejia and Vijay Sharma, Pahari Paintings 


of an Ancient Romance: The Love Story of Usha-Aniruddha (New Delhi: DK. 
Printworld, 2011). 
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Sringara: Love-poetry in Kangra Painting 


Plaie 117. Krishna's dalliance 
with Radha, School of 

Sainu of Kangra, ca. 1800, 
Government Museum and Art 
Gallery, Chandigarh 


The erotic sentiment or sringara rasa is considered rasa-raj or the king 
of all sentiments, and is the only rasa admissible in the composition of 
poetry. Sringara, or the sentiment of erotic love, has been the traditional 
theme of romantic poetry in Indian literature since the beginning. This long 
and unbroken tradition of sringara-rasa kavya (love-poetry) finds its origins 
in the folk songs and stories orally conveyed by itinerant performers and 
pilgrims, as also traders and merchants, as they traversed the many trade 
routes and caravan paths across the country. The narratives were recited 
at village squares and exchanged between friends, sung by forlorn women 
as they waited for their beloved to return, and sent as messages by warrior 
men removed by circumstance from their love. These earthy and robustly 
sensual motifs and metaphors of amorous love remained the bedrock of 
romantic poetry and served as inspiration for later classical poetry that 
found expression in havelis and courts. The earliest recorded love poem is 
the 4th-century Gatha Saptashati, written in Prakrit and attributed to King 
Hala of the Satavahana dynasty, or perhaps even Akam poetry in Tamil. It 
is important to note that the beginnings of love-poetry are to be found in 
languages other than Sanskrit, for Sanskrit was the court language and 
reserved for philosophical discourses, insulated from love and romance. 
However, Bhartrihari’s Sringara Shataka and Amaru’s Amaruka Shataka 
set the standard for muktaka-kavya or the short poem in Sanskrit, which 
reached a high point with Jayadeva's Gita Govinda. While Sanskrit could 


gra Valley 


express refined and courtly love, the heart-throbbing and pulsating emotion 


of romance was best expressed in the local bhashas. One saw the same 
flavour of romance in the Sufi masnavis written in Awadhi during the 
Sultanate period. The bhakti movement, which swept through many parts 


of northern India in the 15th and 16th centuries, provided great impetus 
to the development of vernacular literature, for poetry in these languages 


could be understood and appreciated by the masses. 


The earliest vernacular literature, still full of Prakrit forms, appears by way 
of bardic chronicles from Rajasthan centred on the heroism and chivalry 
of Rajput princes. Chand Bardai, who was the court poet of Prithviraj 
Chauhan, is among the most well-known of these bards; another well- 
known poet belonging to the mid-14th century was Sarangdhar, who 
eulogised the valorous Hammira, the ruler of Ranthambhore, in a poetic 
work of great merit. This was the period of infancy of Hindi literature. 


The golden age of Indian vernacular literature begins from about the 
mid-16th century. The Mughal dynasty, by then, was firmly established, 
attaining new heights under the emperors Akbar (r. 1556-1605), Jahangir 
(r. 1605-1627), and Shah Jahan (r. 1628-1658). In addition to the art of 
painting and architecture, Mughal rule was also a period of brilliance for 
Hindi literature. Though the Mughals adhered to Arabic for all religious 
purposes, while the language of the court was Persian, vernacular Hindi, 
notably Braj-bhasha, developed and flourished on its own lines. A new 
artistic influence in Hindi literature evolved and developed due to the 
sustained and generous patronage extended by the Mughal emperors. 


Akbar’s reign was marked by material brilliance and splendour—all art 
forms including architecture, music, painting, and calligraphy received 
encouragement and patronage during this time. He was presumably the first 
Mughal ruler to extend patronage to Hindi wordsmiths, which led to a great 
outburst of literary activity and established the standard in poetic art. One 
of Akbar’s ministers by the name of Abdur Rahim Khankhana was himself a 
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poet par excellence.' Bhaktikaal or the era of devotion, and thus devotional 
poems,’ gave way to a new era of romantic Hindi poetry. The poetic work 
Hit Tarangini, written in Braj-bhasha by one Kripa Ram (fl. 1540), is regarded 
as the earliest extant work of romantic poetry from this era and reveals the 
progression to the work of Keshavdas.? Gang‘ (1538-1605/16087) and 
Keshavdas (1555-1617) were poets of exceptional talent who set new 
standards in vernacular literature, particularly rhetorical poetry. Keshavdas’s 
Rasikapriya (connoisseur’s delight) is a poetic work in classical Hindi dealing 
with the theme of nayaka-nayika-bheda, wherein various types of heroes 
and heroines are eloquently described and classified with illustrative verses. 
It manifests the most vivid and colourful imagery while expressing the 
various situations and moods of love. Rasikapriya was hailed as a standard 
of sringara rasa (the erotic sentiment) and served as a compendium of 
motifs and metaphors, as also situations and circumstances, through which 
nayaka-nayika-bheda was to be presented, perhaps meant as a guide to 
other poets. Kavipriya,® his other significant work, describes various literary 
qualities associated with the art of good poetry—intended for use by other 
poets in want of ideas. Kavipriya provided original illustrations and was of 
marked poetic merit, according Keshavdas a place amongst the foremost 
contemporary poets of the time. Senapati, Deva, Chintamani, and Puhukara 
were some of the other great poets of this period. 


The emperor Shah Jahan honoured the poet Sundar Das and conferred 
on him the title ‘Maha Kavi Rai’ (great poet laureate). Sundar Das’s Sundar 
Sringar inherited and propagated the rich ethos of romantic poetry that was 
initiated by poets like Kripa Ram and Keshavdas., Aurangzeb, the bigoted 
emperor, though, did not show much interest in the arts, taking a hostile 
approach towards the various arts as well as Hindu learning. Yet, court 
patronage to poets was not completely withdrawn. A poet named Kalidas 
Trivedi, who attended Aurangzeb's court for many years, is known to have 
composed the love poem ‘Bar-vadhuvinod’.® Kavi Alam, another sringara 
poet, was in the service of the Mughal prince Muhammad Muazzam, son 
of Aurangzeb, 
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After Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, the Mughal Empire went into rapid 
decline. This coincidentally also proved to be a period of decadence for 
Hindi poetry. The invasion by Nadir Shah (1739) and numerous incursions 
by Ahmed Shah Durrani, continuing till 1769, ushered in a period of terrible 
disasters. It was a time of frequent calamity and of persecution and tyranny, 
such that the Delhi and Punjab plains were no longer safe places. Many 
learned court poets and painters sought patronage under the umbrella 
of the feudal Rajput aristocracy. During this period, Rajput chiefs and 
nobles patronised several talented poets, both famous and lesser known, 
who composed romantic poetry for their rasika patrons. These Rajput 
princes, spread across central India, Rajasthan, and the Punjab hill states, 
competed to an extent with their Mughal overlords in extending liberal 
patronage to court poets and painters. Once free from the clutches of 
the Mughals (post Aurangzeb’s demise and the invasions by Shah and 
Durrani), their renewed freedom brought them apparent affluence, allowing 
them to extend sustained patronage to poets and painters. The second 
half of the 18th century was a period of artistic abundance, wherein a great 
many miniatures based on love-poetry were produced by soulful Pahari 
painters of the Guler-Kangra schools. 


Love-poetry flourished in the courtly environment under the patronage of 
various Rajput chiefs. Most of these poetic works were centred on the 
amorous dalliances of Krishna with Radha and the gopis. In love-poetry 
from the riti period of Hindi literature, poets often used highly erotic 
language and sensuous imagery to illustrate prema-bhakti under the 
aspect of Radha’s submission to her divine lover, the blue god Krishna. 
The preponderance of erotic sentiment in the love poems notwithstanding, 
bhakti remained the underpinning theme of these poems. Riti or sringara 
kavya (love-poetry), composed in the vernacular Braj-bhasha, was quite 
popular in the wider area of northern India. The Braj region (Agra-Mathura 
area) was the centre of this great movement In Hindi literature, which was 
in close proximity to the Mughal court. Many of these riti-kaa/ writers were 
poets of considerable merit, and the finesse and fame of their poetic works 
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attained new heights, to the extent that Braj-bhasha came to be regarded 
as the chief poetic dialect of Hindi. Poetic works related to the themes of 
rasalila, Baramasa, nakh-shikh, and nayika-bheda were received with due 
honour by the Rajput aristocrats, as also their ministers, courtiers, and 
nobles, and were greatly admired by them. With respect to Rajasthan, itis 
noteworthy that Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur (r. 1688-1678) and 
Raja Savant Singh of Kishangarh (r. 1748—1 757) were themselves poets of 


considerable merit, wherein the latter composed poetry under the nom de 
plume ‘Nagari Das’. 


It is a known fact that poets proficient in Braj-bhasha were active in several 
courts of the Punjab hills during the second half of the 17th century. The 
rebellion by Raja Jagat Singh Pathania of Nurpur (r. 1618-1646) against 
Emperor Shah Jahan was celebrated by Raja Mandhata Singh, also of 
Nurpur, under the pseudonym Gambhir Rai. It is evident that a poet by the 
name of Arjun received patronage from Raja Chhatar Singh of Chamba 
(r. 1664-1690). Arjun’s son Uttam was also an accomplished poet and 
is known to have composed, in 1708 CE, the poetic work Diliparanjani, 
essentially a chronicle of the state of Guler,” at the instance of Raja Dalip 
Singh (r. 1695-1741). A commentary on Keshavdas’s Rasikapriya was 
written by the hill raja Devi Chand of Kahlur (Bilaspur) himself. 


Pahari rulers possessed refined taste and aesthetic sensibilities, and 
appreciated the various arts including music and poetry, but were particularly 
fond of the art of painting. Poetic compositions illustrating subjects like 
nayikabheda or the amorous sports of Krishna deftly allude to the ornate 
expressions of human sensuality—a quality that was greatly admired by 
the hill rulers. Taking inspiration from such love poems, Pahari painters, 
particularly those of the Guler-Kangra schools, produced a great number 
of extraordinary paintings on romantic subjects, much to the aesthetic 
delight of their patrons. Several Pahari miniatures illustrating episodes from 
Keshavdas's Rasikapriya, the Satsai of Bihari, and the works of Matiram 
are extant and well-known. In the depictions on the nayika-bheda theme, 
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the blue-complexioned Krishna is invariably depicted as the nayaka (hero). 
Of note is the fact that these works seem to prioritise and celebrate the 
Subject of love, with the bhakti aspect appearing as an afterthought. 


Nayika-bheda: Classification of Heroines 
Nayika-bheda is one of the important themes of sringara rasa. A young 
woman of flawless beauty and ceaseless grace is identified as the nayika. 
The pleasing union of the nayaka (hero) and nayika (heroine) constitutes 
the nayika-bheda theme. Depictions of both identities are based on the 
various shades and moods of love. The earliest typification of nayikas 
is found in the sage Bharata’s Natyashastra, in chapter XXIV of which 
he mentions eight different kinds of heroines. Various erotic treatises 
have also classified women as Padmini, Chitrini, Shankhini, and Hastini 
based on their physical appearance and characteristics. It appears that 
the subject of nayika-bheda was assimilated into love-poetry from the 
Natyashastra. Later, the poets dwelling on the subject presented it as a 
separate poetic treatise. 


The poets of Braj-bhasha writing on the nayika-bheda subject took 
inspiration from Sanskrit literature. The celebrated Hindi poet Keshavdas, 
composer of the Rasikapriya, also took inspiration from Bhanudatta’s 
Rasamanjari, an independent treatise on the classification of heroes and 
heroines. Keshavdas portrayed Krishna and his perfect counterpart Radha 
as nayaka and nayika in Rasikapriya. \n the poetic convention, both nayaka 
and nayika are equally placed with respect to rasa. However, the nayika 
is always described first. Based on the theory of sringara, Hindi poets 
accepted the nayika as a wornan of inordinate beauty, only a glance of 
whom could enthuse the viewer. There have been several variations of the 
nayika on the basis of her nature, qualities, age, patience, love, feelings, 
and behaviour in different stages and situations of her erotic life. The three 
broad categories of nayikas in the poetic tradition are svakiya, parakiya, 
and samanya, though other typifications, like the manini nayika, also exist 
outside of these divisions. 


Svakiya 


The sviya or Svakiya is a chaste and modest married woman who is 
exclusively in love with her husband and devoted to him by the virtues of 
Soul, vows, and deeds. Born into a good family, she is of pious character 


and faithfully serves her husband. The sviya nayika is further divided into 
mugdha, madhya, and praudha. 


Mugdha. The mugdha nayika is an adolescent girl in whom youth has 
just sprouted. She is tender both in limbs and temperament. She is an 


inexperienced, young, and coy nayika who attracts the nayaka with 
her bashfulness. 


Madhya. The madhya nayika is one who is just as shy as she is inclined 
to make love. As opposed to the mugdha, who has a higher degree of 


shyness and less erotic urge, an equal measure of shyness and desire for 
love defines the madhya. 


Praudha or Praglabdha. The praudha is experienced and skilled in 
amorous sport with her husband. The nayika who is mature in the art of 
love is called praudha or praglabdha. Since the praudha nayika is proud 
of her youth and blinded by it, she boldly expresses her desire for union. 


Parakiya 


Parakiya is one who has concealed love for other men. Some poets have 
visualised Racha as a parakiya nayika (Pl. 118) since, though married to 
someone, she still has a ceaseless adoration for Krishna and is always 
yearning to meet her paramour. However, due to social restraints and 
prevalent domestic values, she faces difficulties in doing so. Thus, she 
imagines and waits for such situations in which her meeting with Krishna 
would be possible. The poet Kalidas Trivedi has skilfully expressed the love 
of parakiya Radha for Krishna. The following Guler painting, based on a 
verse of Kalidas Trivedi’s poetic work Bar-vadhu-vinod, aptly depicts an 
attempt by Radha to create a setting where she can meet Krishna. 
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Lovesick Radha organises a Puranic recital at her home and invites nearby Plate 118, Parakiva 
neighbours, including Krishna, on the pretext of a religious discourse, A oe 
Guler painting in the collection of the Government Museum and Art Gallery, Art Gallery, Chandig an 
Chandigarh, (P|, 118) has been carefully composed in a household setting 

and aptly depicts this episode. Kalidas, the poet, has eloquently described 


the scene: 


Casting her eyes down and tied to her husband by knot, seated beside 
him hearing the sermons, though she is inattentive as her heart is tied 
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elsewhere; (Kalidas says), very close to her is seated Govind [Krishna], 
enjoying the beauty of her like the honey. The beauty of that Nat-nagar 
[Krishna] impressed her heart; highly enchanted by his beauty, she 
gazes on and on through the veil. The unmindful Purohit, least aware of 


nayika’s heart is entangled with her paramour, continued to recite the 
pauranic tales.° 


Samanya 


The samanya is a courtesan who expresses inordinate love for all men only 
for the sake of material fulfilment. The samanya nayika is also referred to as 
vara-vadhu. She feels free to accept any man without restriction. 


Manini or Manavati 

Mana represents an act of folly by the nayaka. Consequently, a nayika who 
is angry at the nayaka’s erroneous conduct and holds him accountable 
is called manini or manavati. Mana is caused when the nayaka looks at, 
unknowingly uses the name of, or makes love to another woman. There 
are three degrees of mana—laghu (minor), madhya (moderate), and guru 
(major). The nayaka throwing glances at another woman leads to laghu 
mana, which can be treated easily with light humour. More difficult to get 
over is madhya mana—when the nayaka calls the nayika using another 
woman’s name. But guru mana, caused when the nayaka has an affair 


with another woman, can only be repented for by falling at the nayika’s feet 
(pada-sparsha). 


The following example of a manini nayika (Pl. 119) can be found in one 
of the verses of the Bihari Satsai: ‘Feeling distressed, she [the nayika] is 
standing there with anger and sadness in her eyes. Having seen the trace 
of braid of another woman on his bed, the deer-eyed damsel does not 
want to go to his bed.’"? When the nayika saw signs of another woman 
on the bed of her lover, she was deeply agonised. Any desire of love 
vanished from her heart and an overwhelming sense of grief came over 
her. On further seeing the marks made by another woman on her beloved’s 
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Plate 119, Manini nayika, late 
Kangra, ca. 1810, school of 

Sajnu, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 
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person, the nayika, deeply taken aback, walks out of the chamber. Also 


seen in the picture is a duenna, who is encouraging the youthful nayika to 
meet the nayaka. 


Ashta-nayika: The Conventional 

Eightfold Heroines 

Nayika-bheda has been the most popular subject-matter in Kangra art. 

Most paintings of nayikas are based on love-poetry related to nayika-bheda. 

The various states of sringara have remained their base and form the life 

and soul of these paintings. The Natyashastra identifies eight separate 
nayikas on the basis of the various states of being in love. Scholars of 
Sanskrit and Hindi have termed this classification ashta-nayika or ‘the 
eight nayikas’. The Hindi riti poets working on the theme of nayika-bheda 
took inspiration from Sanskrit literature. For instance, the renowned poet 
Keshavdas was inspired to compose Rasikapriya from the Sanskrit classic 
Rasamanjari by Bhanudatta. The way Radha and Krishna were portrayed 
as nayaka and nayika in Rasikapriya was carried forward by other poets. 
Several paintings in Kangra Kalam on the subject of nayika-bheda bear 
inscriptions of the poetic verses they are based on. It will not be incorrect 
to call these paintings ‘poetry in lines and colours’. 


The eight kinds of nayikas referred to as ashta-nayika by Keshavdas 
are Svadhinapatika, Vasakasajja, Utka, Vipralabdha, Proshitapatika, 
Kalahantarita, Khandita, and Abhisarika. This eight-fold classification 
of nayikas had a considerable influence on Pahari painters, who then 
interpreted and visualised these charming nayikas. 


Svadhinapatika Nayika (one whose husband is 

subject to her wishes) 

Svadhinapatika is a nayika whose husband always understands her mind 
and acts accordingly. Hence, he remains under her command. In depictions 
of the svadhinapatika nayika, (P|. 120) Krishna is invariably portrayed as the 
husband. In Kangra painting, Krishna is usually shown applying henna on 
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Plate 120 


Radha’s feet. (Pl. 120) In the Rasikapriya, Keshavdas has described the 
svadhinapatika Radha in the following verse. 


Sakhi to Svadhinapatika nayika (Radha) 

O Sakhil Krishna is more precious to the residents of Braj than their own 
breath and also very dear to his father, whose mother will ensure that 
celestial and human daughters will sacrifice themselves. It is foolish of 
you, who are a daughter of ordinary parents, to get your feet rubbed by 
pumice stone and then have henna applied. | dismiss it lightly but how 
would you respond to someone else's comment?" 


Plate 120. Svadjnapatika nayika, 
drawing by Anshu Mohan 


Plate 121. Vasaksajja nayika, 
Kangra, ca. 1810, Indian 
Museum Kolkata 
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Plate 122 


Vasakasajja Nayika (P|. 121) 
The term vasaka may simultaneously mean the dress, the house, as also 


the bed. The nayika who decides the day and time of arrival of her beloved 
and then adorns herself, prepares the bed, and decorates the house for 
amorous play is called vasakasaja nayika. In paintings on this theme, the 
nayika is usually portrayed decorating the bedroom or the meeting place. 


Plate 122. Utka nayika, Guler, ca 
1810, Jagdish and Kamla Mittal 
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Museum of Indian Art, Hyderabad 


Plate 128. Vioralabaha nayika, 
Kangra, ca. 1800, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 
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Utka or Virahotkanthita Nayika 

The nayika who is anxious for a tryst with her beloved is called the 
utkanthita, As the nayaka fails to arrive at the appointed time, the nayika 
grows anxious—the more he delays, the more uneasy and agitated she 
becomes. The utkanthita is usually shown seated on a flowery bed near a 
riverbank, waiting for her lover. Sometimes animals like deer are rendered 
next to her. She becomes alert at the slightest sound and checks whether 
her beloved has arrived. The rendition given here of the utkanthita nayika 


by the Guler painter Harkhu, (PI. 122) produced for the Chamba court, 
is remarkable. 


Vipralabdha Nayika 


The vipralabdha is an angry and annoyed nayika who feels jilted when her 
beloved fails to arrive at the assigned meeting place. The nayika’s heart is 
agitated by the deception of her lover. In this painting, the fuming nayika is 
shown casting her jewellery to the ground. (PI. 123) 


Proshitapatika Nayika 


When the nayaka goes away to distant lands, the nayika suffering from 
pangs of separation is called the proshitapatika. Sometimes a sakhi or 
a friend is seen consoling her. In the following work, the proshitapatika 
is shown writing a letter to her beloved informing him of her miserable 


condition due to his absence. (PI. 124) A couplet visible on the letter, 
written in the Takri script, states: 


My love! Do not think that | am at peace since you have departed from 


me. My condition is like that of a parched wood, which never catches fire 
but smoulders day and night.'2 


Kalahantarita or Abhisandhita Nayika 

The one who is separated from her lover due to a quarrel. Full of pride and 
resentment, the kalahantarita bitterly insults her lover in a spat but feels 
repentant when he leaves. She regrets her hasty behaviour that results 
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Plate 124. Proshitapatika nayika, 
Guler, ca. 1790, Himachal State 
Museum, Shimla 


Plate 125. Kalahantanta nayika, 
drawing by Anshu Mohan 


Plate 126. Khandita nayika, 
Guler, ca. 1790, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 
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in their separation. Offended by her rude conduct, the nayaka leaves the 
meeting place. In depictions of the ka/ahantarita, the nayaka and nayika are 


rendered facing in opposite directions. (PI. 125) 


Khandita Nayika (PI. 126) 
The nayika whose husband returns home at dawn after spending the 


night with another woman is called khandita nayika. The nayaka defies 
the nayika’s love by having intimate relations with another woman. Certain 
marks of this intimacy are apparent in the nayaka’s appearance — his turban 
is slack and his eyes are red due to sleeplessness. In the given depiction of 
the khandita, the nayika is seen asking the nayaka about his whereabouts 
the previous night. There is a tradition of including the rising sun or a 
crowing rooster in these paintings to create the morning ambience. 


Plate 126 


Plate 127 


Plate 127. Abhisarika nayika, 
Guler, ca. 1800, Sri Pratap Singh 
Museum, Srinagar 
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Abhisarika Nayika 

Blinded by her youth, the nayika who visits her lover's house at night is 
Called abhisarika. When she wears black clothes to meld into the dark 
night, she is referred to as the krishnabhisarlka; the one who adorns a 
White dress in the full moon is identified as shuklabhisarika; and the one 
who sets out in day time is known as divabhisarika. Most paintings on 
this particular aspect of the nayika portray krishnabhisarika. Another 
subcategory known as the kamabhisarika (PI. 127) is described in the 
Rasikapriya in the following manner: 


As she hurried to meet her beloved, snakes got entangled around her 
legs and more were trampled under her feet. Goblins stared at her from 
all sides and there was a heavy rain. But she paid no heed to any of 
these, neither to the sound of the crickets, nor to the thunderous clouds. 
She was unaware of her ornaments falling away, or clothes that tore or 
thorns that hurt her breasts. Watching her single-minded devotion wives 
of the goblins ask, O Abhisarika!, from whom did you learn this ascetic 
behaviour of keeping your rendezvous at any cost?" 


In his description of the shuklabhisarika nayika, the poet Bihari has skilfully 
utilised hyperbolic simile and metaphor. The lovely nayika has set out with 
her sakhi in white clothes while yearning for love. Her fair skin has mellowed 
in the moonlight in such a way that she appears invisible to the sakhi, who 
is following her by the scent of her fragrant body. In another verse, Bihari 
describes an episode where the abhisarika had to go through a humiliating 
experience during moonrise with marvellous poetic skill. In the middle of 
the night, when the abhisarika was returning after making love with her 
beloved, she encountered a hurdle in her way that she describes to her 
sakhi in the following words: 


Nayika, proud of her beauty, says to her Sakhi—O Sakhi! While returning 
after meeting my lover in the middle of the night | was afraid that somebody 
would see me due to the light of the rising moon. Fortunately, my perfume 
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attracted the beetles and they swarmed turning the whole street dark. 
That is how | could return." 


In the aforementioned verse, the nayika is not only praising her own 
beauty by mentioning her fragrance and the effect it had, but is also 
alluding to the nayaka's immeasurable love for her as the cause for 
her delay. 


Other Classifications of Nayikas 

Most poetic works on the theme of nayika-bheda adhere to the conventional 
eightfold heroines or ashta-nayika. However, the poet Matiram, in his 
Rasaraj, describes dasha-nayika—ten heroines. The two additional types 
of heroines are referred to as pravatsyatpatika nayika and agatapatika 
nayika. Pravatsyatpatika is one who is saddened at the prospect of being 
separated from her beloved, while agatapatika is one whose husband has 
just returned from a long journey abroad. 


Pravatsyatpatika Nayika 

When the nayika’s husband is due to depart to a distant place, she gets 
upset at the impending prospect of separation. This nayika is known as 
pravatsyatpatika nayika. |\n one of the verses of the Bihari Satsai, the poet 
has provided a heart-rending description of the mental state of the nayika 
at such a time. 


When nayika heard herself being called ‘dear’ from the nayak who is 
about to leave her alone in the rainy season, she replied, ‘O beloved! Do 
you not feel hesitant calling me “dear” when you setting out to leave me 
alone in this lovely season of rain? Had | been dear to you, you would not 
have left me this way.'® 


The representation of the aforementioned scene in painting (PI. 128) is 
set in an oval form and the blue-complexioned Krishna is portrayed as 
the nayaka who is about to go abroad. Standing in front of him is the 


Plate 128. Pravatsyatoatika nayika. 


folio from Bihari Satsai series, 
Guler ca. 1775, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 
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Plate 129. Agatapatika 
nayika: Crow's augury, 
Guler, ca. 1825, Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba 
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Sad nayika, requesting him not to go away during the monsoon season. 
Her voice manifests both a tone of pleading as well as scorn, making 
her feelings apparent, when she asks the nayaka how he could call her 
‘dear’ when he is leaving her alone in the rainy season. A stark plain 
building forms the middle ground of the painting. In the background, dark 
clouds are seen gathered in the sky, while a flock of cranes is suggestive 
of monsoon. The painter's immaculate and sensitive brushwork is 
praiseworthy, and the work exhibits a soothing semblance to the Guler 


style. The beautiful design executed in the border of the painting adds 
to its charm. 


Agatapatika Nayika: The Crow's Augury 

In the hills, a cawing crow is regarded as an omen of the arrival of a relative 
or guest. A Pahari poet named Tularam provides a poetic stanza in the 
Dogri dialect that describes a heroine (agatapatika) who is requesting 


a crow to fly away if her husband would be returning soon. The words 
uttered by the heroine are: 


If my desire be fulfilled on hearing the news from you | shall plate your 
beak with silver and shall offer you your favourite mixture (churi) of jaggery 
and butter, the moment | meet my sweetheart. O Tularama, then, do not 
delay in bringing that very moment! If you have seen my lord coming 
home, O crow! Then fly away from the cornice. 


Separated from her husband, the agatapatika nayika is portrayed as 
virahini—one whose husband has gone to a distant land. Inthe associated 
painting, (PI. 129) the nayika is seen standing in the courtyard of a white 
palace and addressing a crow sitting on the terrace. The architecture 
of the house is in accordance with the architectural style popular in the 
18th century, and the nayika appears to be a royal lady. Her attendants 
are observing her bargaining with the crow to serve as a good omen and 
augur the homecoming of her husband. For this, she offers the crow a 
mixture (chur/) of butter and jaggery. The nayika, yearning for the arrival 
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Plate 130. Agatapatika nayika: 


Crow's Augury, Guler, ca. 1800, 


Habighorst collection, Koblenz 
(Germany) 
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of her nayaka, even promises the crow to have his beak encased in gold 
and silver in case her wish comes true. In the upper part of the painting, 
two other attendants are busy setting the bed for the expected arrival 
of the nayaka. To satisfy her wish, the crow is seen in readiness to take 
the flight. 


In another depiction of the agatapatika nayika, one whose husband has 
returned home from a foreign country, the heroine is seen overwhelmed 
with joy. In this painting, (Pl. 4 30) the nayika appears to be engaged 
in imparting instructions to the maidservants to prepare her bed and 
decorate her chamber for her union with her husband. A crow perched on 
the cornice of the palace, making for an auspicious omen, is discernible. 
The young prince, having just arrived, is seen being greeted by his father in 
the background of the composition. 


Several Pahari miniatures illustrating episodes from Keshavdas’s Rasikapriya 
and Bihari’s Satsa/, as also the works of Matiram, are extant and well- 
known. Unfortunately, most of the Pahari paintings on Sringara rasa do 
not carry the poetic verses on which they are based. In the absence of 
such inscribed verses on the paintings, it becomes difficult at times to 
understand the exact purport of the illustrated work. For instance, in Pahari 
painting, there exist several stray pictures on the subject of Krishna lifting 
the mount Govardhana, (PI. 131) one of the more interesting episodes 
from the Krishna legend. In depictions of this episode, the Rain God 
Indra is usually shown astride the elephant Airavata amidst dark clouds, 
threatening torrential rains. All the inhabitants of Braj—elders, the young, 
children, even cattle—are seen taking shelter under the mountain lifted by 
Krishna on his little finger. This well-known episode is narrated at length 
in texts like the Bhagavata and Harivamsha Purana, but one would never 
be able to speculate how the celebrated poet Bihari handles this event. 
To illustrate the subtle expression of Krishna’s love for Radha in one of the 


couplets of his Satsai, 


Plate 131. Krishna lifts the mount 
Govardhana, Guler, ca. 1830, Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba 


As Krit 
fal Krishna held Up Mount Govardhan, his hand trembled when his glance 
e bivats 

On the Captivating beauty of Radha. The mountain shook and the 
People of Braj were frightened. Krishna felt asharned that his love for 


Radha was no longer a secret and that this had caused anxiety to his 
Own people, 6 


It ale thus not be a Surprise if one comes across a painting depicting 
the situation along the lines cleverly conceived by Bihari. Similarly, we 
have several paintings from Pahari schools depicting scenes wherein the 
coy nayika is being adorned with ornaments by her friends—paintings 
representing such settings are generally identified as ‘the adornment of a 
heroine’. A very finely executed Pahari painting from a Kangra workshop, 
now in the collection of Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, (PI. 132) depicts 
a pretty young maiden (nayika) seated on a raised couch. The nayika’s 
friends are engaged in adorning her; one stands in front of her holding 
Up a mirror while another sits near her legs and puts an ornament on her 
toe. Holding a stemmed lotus high above her head, the nayika seems 
to be in the process of striking the friend sitting near her feet with it. The 
composition of this painting, arranged in an architectural setting packed 
with female figures, manifests a certain charm and romantic ambience. 
Since the piece does not carry any poetic verse, it becomes difficult to 
appreciate its essence and nuances. For instance, why is the nayika 
inclined to strike her companion with a stemmed lotus? One can only 
guess this intimate articulation as representing sakhi parihasa or jest by 
a friend. The painting could well be based on the following stanza by the 
renowned poet Matiram, who very eloquently describes just such a scene: 


Before her first meeting with her husband, the newly-wed heroine's 
(nayika’s) companions (sakhi) came to adorn her. While putting a ring 
studded with tiny, jingling bells on the heroine’s big toe, one of the 
companions remarked in jest: ‘May these bells forever jingle in the ears of 
your beloved husband.’ Understanding the pun, the heroine coyly struck 
her companion with the lotus of dalliance (liiakamala)."” 
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Plate 132. Sakhi parihasa: 
illustration to Matiram’s 
Rasaraj, Guler, dated 1860, 
Bhuri Singh museum, 
Chamba 


Plate 133. Radha expresses 
her desire to meet Krishna, 
illustration to Rasikapriya 

of Keshavdas, Guler, ca. 
1800, Jagdish and Kamla 
Mittal Museum of Indian Art, 
Hyderabad 
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Similarly, another Pahari painting, (Pl. 133) datable to circa 1800 OE, 
illustrates the finest characteristics of the late Guler school. This magnificent 
work illustrates a palatial setting wherein a group of exquisitely drawn 
females are seen clad in elegant attire, particularly the profusely bejewelled 
young nayika sitting in the middle. The coy and well-proportioned nayika, 
shown leaning against a bolster, is applying Kajal (koh) in her languid eyes. 
All the maidens surrounding the bashful nayika are standing in readiness 
in case she needs any assistance. Connoisseurs of art will be able to 
appreciate the composition, the soft and bright colour combination, and 
the fine execution of this exquisite painting. Yet, in the absence of the poetic 
verse from which this work is derived, it is somewhat difficult to apprehend 
its exact connotations. In my opinion, this painting is based on a verse 
from Keshavdas's Rasikapriya. The sakhi on the left of the composition, 
wearing a blue shawl and gesturing at the nayika, addresses Radha and 
makes a remark after the completion of her toilette: 


| washed your [Radha’s] feet, decked them with red-dye, applied collyrium 
to the lovely eyes, placed a garland around the neck and adorned your 
body with ornaments. Bewitched by your own ravishing beauty reflected in 
the mirror, now you aspire someone to take you gently in his lap and place 
betel in your mouth. O dear! Only Krishna can fulfil this fancy of yours. '® 


Remedy for the Lovelorn (Virahini) Nayika: 
Manifested Love in Separation 

Keshavdas speaks of the miserable condition of a lovelorn nayika who 
pines for union with her beloved. (PI. 134) In this painting, the nayika has 
swooned and is shown lying on a bed. Her companions are making frantic 
efforts and resorting to various remedies in an attempt to revive her, An 
elderly, experienced woman suggests to the others: 


O friend! Do not fan and prevent the moon light as these cause distress 
to nayika. Throw away the flowers, discard the camphor, get rid of 
sandalwood paste as it only increases her pain. When a fish is out of the 


Plate 134. Remedy for the lovelom 
(virahini) nayika: manifested 

love in separation. Illustration to 
Rasikapriya of Keshavdas, Guler, 
Ca, 1800, Habighorst collection, 
Koblenz (Germany) 
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water, it can only survive if it gets back into the water not if milk is sprayed 
on it. Since nayak is away from her, so she can live only if she is united 
with him. Do you understand her pain or are you using various remedies 
without thinking? Do you not know that when the body is burnt it heals 
only with heat?" 


Suratant: After the Night of Love 

In his Rasikapriya, Keshavdas portrays Krishna and Radha as the ideal 
lovers, describing their amorous sports in a lucid but emotionally charged 
manner. In the accompanying Guler painting, (PI. 135) the divine lovers are 
shown in a love pavilion at dawn. The poet uses various objects believed 
to have emerged from the mythological churning of the oceans to describe 
the beauty of Radha and krishna from the perspective of a sakhi: 


The two together are an ocean of beauty. The painted feet and the betel- 
Stained mouth look like the red fire of the ocean. The nail marks on the chest 
is like the second day of the moon. The sandalwood paste is like nectar. 
The corrylium on the eyes is like the poison. And the scattered beads from 
her garland are like jewels. The lazy eyes are wine which intoxicate them. 
Thus it is after love sports that the couple looks like the ocean.2° 


Vernacular Hindi Poetry: The Counterpart of 
Rajput Painting 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy was perhaps the first scholar to appreciate 
and introduce Indian painting to the Western world. The pioneering writings 
of Coomaraswamy extended a judicious representation of Indian painting, 
eloquently conveying the essence of ‘Rajput painting’ in particular. He not 
only classified Rajput painting into several distinct schools on the basis 
of their style and characteristics, but also realised the reliance of the 
Rajput style on Indian love-poetry for their subject matter. Emphasising 
the importance of their poetic base, Coomaraswamy highlighted this 
aspect through the exposition of several inscribed pictures and drawings. 
His brilliant scholarship, revealing the veiled implications of several Guler- 


Plate 135. Suratant: after the night 
of love. Illustration to Rasikaonya 
of Keshavdas, Guler, ca. 1800, 
Habighorst collection, Koblenz 
(Germany) 
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Kangra paintings, enlightened students and connoisseurs of art in a 
Manner that his approach was greatly appreciated worldwide. He asserted 
that Pahari painters were fully aware of their subject matter, which they 
rendered coherently and with great skill. He writes: 


The work of the poets is thus of great importance to the student of this 
art; to appreciate the purely aesthetic qualities of the paintings, it is not, 
indeed, necessary, but it throws a great light upon the meaning, and 
renders more intelligible the ethos of their works, and it enables the critic 
to show that the painters, who depended so closely on the literary motifs, 
were fully conscious of the intention of their work. That the painters did 
not paint to amuse themselves or their patrons, but to express ideas 
with which they were deeply preoccupied, that they well understood what 
Significance attached to the courtship of Radha and Krishna, the Rasa Lila, 
and the departure to Mathura, all this is not only clearly demonstrated by 
internal evidence, but also by the relation of the painting to the literature.?" 


He goes on to say that: 


Rarely has any other art combined so little fear with so much tenderness, 
so much delight with such complete renunciation. If the Chinese have 
taught us best how to understand the life of Nature manifest in waters and 
in mountains, Indian art at least can teach us how not to misunderstand 
desire, for we are constantly reminded here, that the soul of sweet delight 
can never be defiled.?2 


Inspired by Coomaraswamy’s scholarship, 0.C. Gangoly, Karl 
Khandalavala, and M.S. Randhawa also subsequently realised the 
significance of Indian vernacular love-poetry in the appreciation of Rajput 
painting, particularly Pahari miniature painting. M.S. Randhawa conducted 
further research along these lines and published a number of papers and 
monographs. He also reproduced several fine examples of Guler-Kangra 
paintings along with their poetic references, indicating in particular the 


Plate 136. Kriya-vidagdha nayika, 
illustration to Bihari Satsai, Guler, ca. 
1820, Dogra Art Museum, Jammu 
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€rotic flavour in these works. His monographs titled Kangra Paintings on 
Love and Kangra Paintings of the Bihari Sat Sai, dealing with the delightful 
painted poems of the region, deserve special mention. 


tis peculiar that very few Pahari paintings based on vernacular Hindi poetry 
from the first half of the 18th century have come to light. Nonetheless, two 
Pahari works based on verses from the Bihari Satsai that were produced 
in a Basohli workshop are of exceptional importance.” A sensitive work 


skilfully rendered by a Guler painter (PI. 136) and its associated verse from 
the Satsai are reproduced here. 


When Krishna arranges Radha’s tresses from behind, Radha catches his 
reflection in her mirror-ring. Though she sits with her back to him, yet 
fearlessly, she kept on gazing at him.?4 


The realistic and lyrical Guler style, which developed and flourished around 
the mid-18th century, primarily encompassed themes from the Krishna 
legend and other Puranic subjects. Sanskrit texts like the Bhagavata 
Purana, the Harivamsha Purana, and Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda remained 
popular amongst the painters and patrons in the hills till about 1765/75, 
which is when one notices an upward trend in the preference for vernacular 
sringara poetry. 


Sundar Sringar 

In a recent discovery, some paintings done by a Guler painter working at 
the Mandi court have surfaced. These works belong to an extensive series 
of nayika-bheda known as Sundar Sringar,® a poetic work of exceptional 
merit by Maha Kavi Rai Sundar Das. 


In the prevalent feudal society of the time, polygamy and the plurality of wives 
was a common practice. When a prince or nayaka had two wives, they were 
referred to as jyeshtha and kanishtha. This categorisation was not on the 
basis of age but according to preference—she who enjoyed the favour of 


Plate 137. Jyeshtha-kanishtha 
nayiKas, illustration to Sundar Sringar, 
Kangra, ca. 1800, Private collection 
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her husband and was the preferred consort was known as jyeshtha, while 
the kanishtha nayika was the secondary consort, The poet Sundar has 
illustrated both such nayikas jointly in the following verse. (PI. 137) 


When the playful Krishna saw his two wives sitting together at home, he 
came from behind stealthily and closed the eyes of one with his palrn, 
and embraced tightly the other (who was much dearer) and kissed her.° 


It has also been noticed that a poetic verse, even if not of great merit, 
has at times been illustrated so skilfully by a painter so as to turn it into a 
masterpiece. However, a happy synthesis of exquisite poetry and refined 
compositions is apparent in many of the Guler-Kangra paintings. Some 
themes and couplets were so popular that they were recreated by multiple 
artists at various Pahari ateliers. The poetic text Bihari Satsai, for instance, 
was greatly admired in the hills and several painting series on the subject 
were produced for different hill courts—Radha engaged in the kitchen, 
Radha viewing Krishna from the mirror studded in a ring, a lovelorn lady 
writing a letter to her lover, et al. are some popular episodes from the text 
that are frequently seen in paintings of the Guler-Kangra style. 


The following is a verse by Bihari describing a gallant hero, who loses his 
heart to a maiden of ravishing beauty when she comes forward to toss 
him a flower. Depictions of this particular scene have been attempted 
by various Pahari painters in a number of different treatments and 
compositions. (PI. 138) 


Nayika’s voluptuous pointed breasts and her fair shoulders looked 
charming when she stepped forward to toss a flower to the nayaka. On 
seeing nayika’s captivating gesture forming three folds (trivali) above the 
navel, the nayaka loses his heart to her forever.2” 


Myriad are the situations where Krishna encounters Radha, her companions 
(gopis), or the beauty of Braj. Poets of sringara kavya took great delight 
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in composing poems recounting the meeting of these divine lovers. The 
poet Kashiram speaks of Radha’s tryst with Krishna at the banks of the 
river Yamuna, A painting in the Kangra style (Pl. 139) depicting this scene 
affords great visual delight. The poetic verse thusly articulates: 


Why to hold veil, when the fear of family honour has vanished and shyness 
ig no more. The lovers rapt in love look intently at each other, their hearts 
stop throbbing with ecstasy and their movements are transfixed, minds 
are gratified and their love apparently manifests. Both stand still as if they 


Plate 138. Tossing of a flower 
Illustration to Bihari S: ca 
1820, Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba 
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Plate 139. Godhuli: The Hour of 
Cowdust, Illustration to a verse of 
Kashiram, Guler, ca. 1800. Collection 
Elvira and Gursharan Sidhu 


are figures of a painting. Kansiram says, they are least mindful of being 
watched by the Brajfolk. Nat-Nagar (Krishna) forgets to play upon his flute 
and Nagari (Radha) too, forgets to fetch water in her vessel.”# 


The scene, skilfully rendered by an accomplished but unknown painter, 
illustrates the poetic verse in a manner that the imagination of the painter 
far exceeds that of the poet. Although the poet does mention Krishna's 
encounter with Radha, who has come to fetch water at the river, the artist 
has imaginatively based the incident in the hour of cowdust to synchronise 
the meeting of the two lovers. Krishna returns home at dusk with Balarama 
and the gopa boys after grazing the herd of cows. Meanwhile Radha, 
together with her companions, reaches the bank of the river to fetch water 
(hill women commonly do this household chore in the early hours of the 
evening). Both are love-struck and gaze intently at each other. 


Another popular episode reproduced several times in paintings is that 
where Racha asks Krishna to meet her in the bower. Krishna accordingly 
reaches the place and, on not finding Radha there, plays soulful tunes on 
his magical flute. The forgetful Radha and her companions, on hearing 
Krishna's flute, remember the appointment they had failed to keep. They all 
come under the spell of his flute and swoon in ecstasy. There are housed two 
Kangra paintings based on this episode in the L.D. Museum, Ahmedabad. 


The following translation of a verse by the poet Gang beautifully illustrates 
the scene (PI. 140): 


On the one side a skilful woman plies the fan, on the other side a maiden 
holds in her hand the waterjar, from behind a handmaid gives her betel 
to chew, and when Radha opens her mouth, shines the scarlet brightly. 
Just at that moment the son of Nanda played on his flute and there 
came upon her remembrance of the place of those bowers (where 
she had known his love): the waterbearer fell on the left, the fan bearer 
on the right, the betel bearer behind and the daughter of Vrishabhanu 
(Radha) in front.2® 


Plate 140 


Plate 140. Radha and her 
companions swooning, base0 
ona verse of the poet Gang. 
late Kangra, ca. 1830, L D. 
Museum, Ahmedabad 


Plate 141 


Plate 141. Vipralabdha, illustration to the 
Rasikapriya of Keshavdas, late Kangra, 
Ca, 1850, private collection 


Plate 142. Danalila: based on a verse of 
the poet Dev, Kangra, 1840, Habighorst 
collection, Koblenz (Germany) 
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Consequently, it is Krishna’s turn to pay Radha back in the same coin. A 
meeting is fixed at the bower in the night, but he intentionally fails to turn 
up. The neglected Radha is disappointed and curses the knave Krishna 


for deceiving her. In his Rasikapriya, Keshavdas cleverly relates the mental 
state of the dejected Radha (PI. 141) in the following manner: 


Plate 142 


D4 


Painting in the Kangra Valley 


Not finding Krishna in the bower, the neglected Radha casts away her 
ornaments in disgust. She uses hard words for the deceitful Krishna and 
addresses dutika that he will also suffer doubly for the wrong done to 
her and that he would come back to her with folded hands in remorse. 
Radha's anger is not subdued even at this, she picks up the champak leaf 
and draws the head of monster Rahu® to diminish the new moon who is, 
now, no longer bearable to her.*" 


Danalila: The Taking of Toll 

Among the rich repertoire of danalila episodes, the one that stands out 
most is the one where Radha, disguised as one of Kamsa’s soldiers to 
disconcert Krishna, tries to capture him as a measure of retaliation against 
his constant exactions, which, on the pretext of collecting butter or curd, 
often turned into sexual advances. This scene has been quite popular in 
Guler-Kangra painting as well. 


The present picture (PI. 142), in all likelinood, is based on one of the lucid 
verses of the poet Deva (1673-1767). He was a prolific writer and is 
credited with having composed as many as 72 distinct works. Amongst 
his most famous works are Rasa-vilas and Prema-chandrika. Most of his 
poems manifest an erotic character and his verses are adorned with all the 
recognised ornamentations of style. In the following verse, he imagines a 
situation wherein Radha, assuming the form of one of Kamsa’s soldiers, 
captures the boy Krishna for taking toll from the cowherdesses of Braj: 


The gopis dressed Radha as a king’s guardsman and brought her to a 
grove in Madhuvana. Radha, then, raised her voice saying ‘Kamsa (king of 
Mathura) has summoned you. You are accused of taking toll from gopis, by 
whose order have you been doing such act?’ Krishna’s friends, all the older 
gopas were frightened and took to their heels. Krishna being a young boy 
himself was caught by the hand. He surrendered to the bodyguard. But the 
moment Radha took hold of Krishna's hand a shiver of ecstasy ran through 
her body, her frowns disappeared and she smiled at his childish prank. 


———— LE ————— | 
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: SHON hehe tremendous amount of research has been carried out 
eae Aes anan miniature painting. This renewed interest has also 
“lie raordinary fame to this delightful visual expression. Severs! 

Papers and books on Pahari painting have been published in 
the past five decades, However, in recent years, the focus has shifted 
more towards the history of Pahari painting and its study, eclipsing the 
appreciation of the aesthetic and artistic merits of these paintings and the 
associated love-poetry. This has also resulted in certain controversies, 
distracting readers from the qualitative appreciation of these paintings. The 
marvellous Pahari paintings depicting the amorous sports of the blue god 
Krishna or the multifarious world of nayikas represent a happy synthesis 
of love and philosophy—a grandeur unparalleled in Indian art. Paintings 
of the Kangra valley, rooted in the sentiment of love, are truly a superb 
expression of the sublime that transcend all barriers of time. 


Endnotes 


1. Abdur Rahim Khankhana was acquainted with Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and 


Hindi. He had composed Rahim Satsai and Barvai Nayika-bheda, the latter a 
treatise on the classification of heroines. However, his verses on morality (niti), 
written under the pseudonym ‘Rahim’, are known and highly appreciated. Besides 
being a poet himself, he was also a great patron of poets, especially of Kavi Gang, 
and patronised painters as well. 


2. Kabir, Surdas, Tulsidas, and Mirabai were the foremost Hindi poets of the 
bhakti-kaal. 

8. Hit Tarangini by the poet Kripa Ram was, perhaps, the first book on love-poetry in 
the Indian context. He was a contemporary of Emperor Humayun (1508-1556). 

4. Very little is known about the poet Gang, though he was very well-known and 
honoured in his time. 


5. Keshavdas dedicated Kavipriya to a famous courtesan named Pravin Rai, who 
had authored numerous short poems herself. 

6. Afterwards, Kalidas Trivedi (fl. 1700) joined the court of the Jammu chief Jogaiit 
Singh. He also compiled an anthology featuring various poets called Kalidas 
Hazara. 


7. Acopy of the Diliparanjani text is now in the collection of the Himachal State 
Museum, Shimla. 


8. This Rasikapriya manuscript is now preserved in the library of the Himachal 
Academy of Arts, Culture and Languages, Shimla. 
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20. Ibid., p. 60. 

21. Ananda K, Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, vol. 1 (London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1916), p. 29. 

22. Ibid., p. 42. 

23. These two Basohli works have been published—one was reproduced by 
Randhawa in his Basohli Painting (plate 37, pp. 110-111) and another appeared in 
A Centennial Bouquet: The Khandalavala Collection of Indian Art in the Chhatrapati 
Shivaji Maharaj Vastu Sangrahalaya, edited by Kalpana Desai and Pratapaditya Pal 
(plate 72, pp. 188-139). 

24. Translated from the original by the author. 

25. These four paintings were published as lot numbers 110-113 in Sotheby’s sale 
catalogue number 7386, dated April 1, 2005. Sundar Das, a learned Brahmin 
from Gwalior, was a poet of exceptional merit and was honoured by the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan, receiving the title of Maha Kavi Rai in 1631 CE. 

26. Translated from the original by the author. 

27. Vijay Sharma, op. cit., p. 130. 

28. Ibid., p. 181. 

29. A.K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of 

: Fine Arts, Boston, vol. 5, Rajput Painting (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1926), p. 151. 

30. In Hindu mythology, Rahu is a monster who is perpetually chasing the moon in 
an attempt to devour it. When he succeeds, a total lunar eclipse is seen on earth. 

ea 31. Vijay Sharma, op. cit., p. 132. 


32. Translated by the author from a copy of the original text. 


Appendix 


The copious entries pertaining to the painters in the records of panda (priests) at the places of 
Hindu pilgrimage is bewildering. We have the names of scores of painters from the bahi-register 
records, but the information is limited to genealogies. In a few cases, dates of death of painters 
or years of their visits to the pilgrimage centre are mentioned. In the course of their visits, 
some of them drew sketches of gods, goddesses, or other figures with the reed-pen in the 
bahi-registers of the priests, but such examples are rare. The discovery of scores of centuries- 
old archival records containing the names and genealogies of Pahari painters retained by the 
priests at various pilgrimage centres in north India seemed to open up new possibilities. These 
discoveries led some scholars to boldly speculate on the oeuvres of individual Pahari painters. 
Unfortunately, though the priestly records include genealogies and indicate the years in which 
some painters visited pilgrimage places, they provide none of the other information necessary 
for the study of painter’s lives or works. 


The Pahari painters usually did not inscribe their works. Entries with detailed information about 
the genealogies of the painters and the places where they lived have to be used carefully along 
with other direct or indirect corroboratory evidences, most important in this regard being signed 
works. Some instances relating to different centres (princely states), where members of the 
Seu-Nainsukh family had been working, are discussed further on. These records in the form of 
bahi-registers, pertaining to the Guler area, are divided and are now in the possession of three 
different priests at Haridwar. 


Genealogy of the painter Purkhu of Kangra 


Dharu 
Dhumman 
Garbha 
Ruldu Chandnu Ramkishan Ramdyal 


